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INTRODUCTION 


Theileriasis in cattle is recognised as a major disease in many 
of Africa and the Mediterranean Littoral. In East and 
h Africa only two forms are at present recognised, namely, 
pathogenic form due to Theileria parva the cause of East Coast 
ever, and the more benign form caused by Theileria mutans, 
In Nyasaland, rinderpest, bovine pleuro-pneumonia and other 
jor epidemics are absent and bacterial diseases are of minor 
importance. ‘The indigenous native cattle are largely immune to 


fedwater fever, anaplasmosis, and heartwater. 


In the Northern Province where East Coast fever occurs, the 
main efforts of the veterinary staff are therefore directed toward 
he control of these Theileria infections. The control measures 
have been in operation on an extended scale for over a decade and 


. fhe purpose of this article is to give a preliminary report of pro- 


achieved, and the present incidence of the disease in the 
Northern Province. 


CAUSATIVE ORGANISM 


The portion of the life cycle of T. parva spent in cattle received 
jor attention owing to the mortality caused and the refative ease 
observation. 

Small piroplasms formed by the breaking up of Koch’s bodies 
we the R.B.C.s soon after the temperature of the infected beast 
ceeds 103° F. and these are regarded as possible gametes awaiting 
urther development in the tick. 

The life cycle in the tick host Rhipicephalus appendiculatus has 
6 studied by Cowdry and Ham (1932) and Reichenow (1938 
d 1940) and some points may still require clarification. 

T. mutans cannot be easily differentiated morphologically from 
'. parva but is distinguished by the fact that infection is mild 
ind that animals remain in a state of “ premunition,” while in 
hose recovered from T. parva infection, the immunity is consi- 
ered to persist without a continuance of infection. It is further 
enerally agreed that Koch’s bodies are rare in normal T. mutans 
nfections and are numerous in T’. parva outbreaks. 


CONTROL 


No therapeutic drug has yet been found to act on T. parva, nor 
as any practical artificial means of inducing an immunity to the 
hfection in cattle been evolved. Present control measures are 


Perefore based on the eradication of ticks by the regular dipping 


cattle at five- or seven-day intervals in a 0°16 per cent. arsenic 
ioxide solution. Other control factors operate, such as the 
struction of ticks by grass fires in the late summer and autumn, 
ir starvation by deferred or rotational grazing and the restric- 
on of tick breeding grounds by overstocking with cattle and goats. 
t these latter factors are unorganised and have generally only 
minor effect on tick control. 
To carry out this dipping programme in the Northern Province 
nh ambitious scheme was drawn up the veterinary department about 
b30 and money was granted by the Colonial Development Fund 
dipping tank construction. Special consideration was given to 
most northerly area, Karonga, where 19 tanks were built. In 
idition, a partial dipping policy was initiated in the other central 
stricts by constructing five tanks in Dowa, seven in Lilongwe, eight 
za and eight in Neheu. 
In addition, five mission tanks were also taken over making a 
tal of 52 tanks in all under Government control. 
During the years 1940-43, 15 further tanks were constructed in 
central districts, but three mission tanks were not maintained, 
the present number of Government tanks is 64 for the Northern 
vince. The number of tanks and the number of cattle dipped 
le in the main cattle rearing districts are shown in 
e I. 


In this article the districts of Dowa, Lilongwe, Dedza and Ncheu 
teferred to as the Central Districts. 


VoL. 56 
TABLE I 

District No. of Tanks No. of Cattle Dipped No. Cattle Undipped (approx.) 
Karonga 19 44,000 (approx. 6,000 
Mzimba Nil Nil _ 57,300 
Dowa. .. 6 14,387 6,000 
Lilongwe. . 18 54,124 6,000 
Dedza .. 12 24,387 400 
Neheu .. 9 16,279 400 

Total .. 64 15°,177 76,100 


Recorps OF THE DISEASE 


Prior to 1930 when no Government tanks operated, records of 
the geographical distribution and incidence of East Coast fever 
in Nyasaland are scanty and not continuous. Garden (1912) 
recorded the disease as prevalent in Mombera’s area (Mzimba) 
and considered it had been present there for many years and that 
a large percentage of the cattle were immune., He suggested that 
it existed in Karonga some years before reaching Mzimba and that 
“the line of march of the disease " was from the northern adjoin- 
ing territory of Tanganyika. 

The Angoni tribe may have brought the disease together with 
captured herds of Ankole cattle southwards with them about the 
year 1850, when they retreated from the south-eastern shores of 
Lake Victoria finally to settle in Mzimba. 

The Ankole-Zebu cross produced a much larger-boned animal 
than the indigenous Zebu type and quickly spread southwards. 
Cattle movements were then unhampered by the Kasungu fly-belt 
and the larger oxen proved popular. The spread of East Coast fever 
was therefore facilitated and the endemic nature of the disease in 
all the Northern Province districts is similar for all practical 
purposes. 

For these early years no accurate records of mortality exist and 
it would be impossible to make even an approximate estimate. 


Earty Dippinc REecorps 


When the dipping programme commenced in 1930, the African 
veterinary assistants in charge of each tank were trained only to 
keep records of the number of cattle dipped. No returns of births, 
deaths or cattle movements were compiled and in most cases it 
was difficult to assess the actual number of cattle owned by any 
individual cattle owner. There were, of course, ample reasons 
for the introduction of such simple records during the initial years. 
The principles of dipping were foreign to all native concepts of 
disease control and the confidence of the native owner in the 
method had to be established. Native cattle are timid and unaccus- 
tomed to restraint and are not easily trained to enter a dipping 
tank. African veterinary staff had to be recruited and trained, 
and limiting all efforts was the lack of European supervisory staff. 

Nor is this lack of statistics confined to Nyasaland. In many 
Colonial territories owing to lack of staff and difficulties of com- 
munication accurate livestock census figures are unobtainable and 
deaths from major diseases can be only approximately assessed. 
Veterinary officers in the home countries accustomed to accurate 
returns seldom appreciate these difficulties. 


PRESENT STATISTICS 


On assuming charge of the Northern Province in June, 1940, 
all these original difficulties had been largely overcome and a more 
careful system of records was gradually introduced. ‘These records 
now include the number of cattle owned, calves born, deaths and 
animals stolen and missing. 

Initial efforts failed through lack of proper legislation and rules 
were drawn up to make cattle owners responsible under penalty 
for immediate notification of all changes in their herds. When 
deaths occurred the owners not only notified the fact but were 
required to submit the spleen of the dead animal within 12 hours, 
so that a proper smear could be made by the veterinary assistant 
in charge of the tank area. The rules were passed and were 
accepted by the native authorities of the Central Districts, who 
have since given the department their steady co-operation in their 
enforcement. ‘They were applied gradually under Gazette Notice 
and are now in force in all the central dipping areas. 
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Present records are maintained by a system of stock cards kept 
by owners and cattle and dipping registers kept by the veterinary 
assistants at tanks. | most cattle owners are illiterate, the 
general procedure is for the owner, in cases of death, to bring the 
spleen of the animal and his stock card to the tank and for the 
veterinary assistant to make the appropriate entry both in the 
owner’s stock card and his own register. At the same time a 
smear is made and forwarded to the laboratory in Lilongwe. 
Records are kept in the case of movements and births. 

To ensure reasonable accuracy and prompt prosecution of offen- 
ders extra African dipping supervisors are employed to carry out 
- uent checks during dipping days, while personal visits are 

le to each area as frequently as possible. 

aay point in particular acted in our favour. Cattle owners 
paid ls. per head per annum dipping fee and if deaths were not 
promptly notified no exemptions for payment could be granted. 

In this preliminary report detaiis of climate, vegetation, Sonne 
organisation, records and laboratory system are not included. 
following table shows the number of smears examined at Likenaie 
laboratory. 

‘TABLE II 


‘Total Spleen Smears Examined Smears Showing Koch’s Bodies 


1940 32 9 
1941 118 43 
1942 334 99 
1943 7,601 425 


Blood examinations for trypanosomes or babesia both in cattle 
and dogs are not all included in this Table. 

A monthly analysis of total smears examined in 1943 is given 
in Tabie III. 


TABLE III 
Smears Smears Showii Smears Smears Showing 
Examined Koch's Bodies" Examined Koch’s Bodies 
an. 208 July 676 23 
Apr. 411 16 Oct." 819 16 
y 42 15 Nov. 14 
June 449 23 Dec. 1,201 15 
‘Total 7,601 425 


No claim is made that these data are in any way complete as 
the record system was not introduced in some areas until June. In 
some instances the organisation was quite unable to cope with the 
extra demands; there was a shortage of blood slides. The per- 
centage of deaths notified has, however, steadily increased through- 
out the year. 

As an example of the statistics at present being collected, the 
data from one dipping tank area are shown in Table IV. 

In Table IV, the probable E.C.F. during any month is calculated 
f he le f Total deaths E.C.F. diagnosed. It 

simple formula Total smears examined 

is a fair a that the smears submitted represent a fair 
random sample from all deaths in the area during the month. 
The division of deaths into three categories is based on information 
supplied by cattle owners and is not entirely accurate. For 
instance, sick beasts may be slaughtered before death so that the 
meat may be sold, and cattle may be reported as caught by lion or 


‘TABLE IV 


hyaena so that owners may be excused submitting a smear. Cattle 
caught are therefore included in total deaths as some may i 
be due to disease. 

The seasonal incidence of theileriasis in Nyasaland is shown j 
Tables III and IV; during the summer rains of the December 
March months mortality from the disease is expected. Thus, 
of 425 cases diagnosed in the laboratory in 1943, 256 cases, 
60 per cent., occurred between January Ist and March 3ist. In 
Likuni Tank area (Table IV), of the 114 cases confirmed, 79 
or 70 per cent., were diagnosed within the an rainy months 
January-March, 1943, and January- February, | 

A striking feature of the disease is the low mortality whi 
occurs. Even in the worst month, March, 41 beasts probably dj 
of the disease in Likuni- area of a cattle population of 3,810 h 
which represents a little over 1 per cent. of deaths. During 
whole 14 months recorded, 191 cases probably occurred in 
average total population of 3, 700 head, which represents 5 per cen 
of the population. In individual herds one or two cases may 
during the rains with no subsequent mortality for many months. 

Over a larger area in our Group “B” Tanks with an av 
cattle — of 26,000 head, the number of deaths from 
cases in 1943 was 6,211, of which smears were submitted f 
2,397 cases and 163 cases of East Coast fever diagnosed. 
probable East Coast fever in the area, calculated month by mon 
during the year, was 751 cases. This represents only 3 per 
of the population. This mortality is in striking contrast to 
usually attributed to T. parva in other territories, which may 
90 per cent. in South Africa and a 50 per cent. mortality in c 
in Tanganyika (Hornby, 1933). 


Causes OF SEASONAL INCIDENCE 


IN INCHES 


RAINFALL 


> 


East African cattle owners seldom provide any system of managey 
ment designed to protect their cattle from the environmen; 
Grazing is on common pasturage by negligent herd-boys ani 

are kraaled at night in open pens built solely to affo 
protection from wild beasts. Cattle of all ages are therefore « 2 
posed to every change of climate, and during the rains, in additio 
to being continually wet, their kraals become waterlogged and 
stand each night in mud several inches and even feet 
agement, therefore, which is important in the control of all dis 
eases, merely aggravates any epidemic in such native herds. Th 
relation of East Coast fever to rainfall and temperature is shown i 
Graph I. 
A tick survey of the area was commenced by the writer so 

ears ago to study the relationship of theileria infection to tid 
infestatidn and the main ticks which occur are now known, tho 
many points in their life history are still obscure. 

R. appendiculatus, which is the main vector of East Coast feve 
is universally present over the whole area. Adults, male an 
female, become common on the ears of cattle about November 
remain common during the hot wet months. Engorged femal 
are especially common during January to March. We have 
present few records of larvae being collected, but all records d re 
between the last week in March and the end of May. Nvymp Sa faction 
are abundant while adults may be completely absent during ti applies 
months of August to October. Infestations of the ears of ca IR a 
by nymphs in August are actually greater than similar infestatio prevaler 
by adults in December to March. tome 

The other main tick vector, R. capensis, occurs in the ad Meee ra 
stage in considerable numbers during September, October is 
oo The larval and nymphal stages have not yet bet Anot! 

ected. 

As it is known that, unlike the related family of Babesia, infect town 
in shee; 
disease 


with th 
therefor 


Likun! TANK, JANUARY, 1942 TO FeBRUARY, 1943 
Deaths 


Total Spleens Submitted Positive E.C.F. Probable this app 


Disease Slaughtered Caught 


January 4,019 40 47 48 5 100 21 5 24 - 
3,816 29 06 33 6 145 107 24 32 ae 
3,810 30 90 62 10 162 28 7 41 Provine: 
April .. 3,728 39 40 20 8 68 40 3 5 figures 
Be 3/649 54 39 18 6 63 61 7 8 cat! 
une .. 3,681 123 42 35 13 90 54 4 7 e re 
uly .. 3,594 128 43 34 15 92 84 6 6 Areas fr 
August 3,652 139 29 29 11 69 53 5 6 Souther. 
September 3,728 86 29 18 11 58 55 6 6 bee th 
October 3,714 18 30 7 55 46 1 1 ToL 
November 3,753 82 18 53 8 79 74 1 1 much m 
33 36 3 80 13 13 
January a 
February .. 3,671 38 * 74 41 11 126 103 30 37 oper 
TOTAL .. 936 625 507 121 1,253 858 114 191 
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GRAPH I 
INCIDENCE OF East Coast FEVER 
Likxunt TANK ArgEA, 1943-1944 
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‘Ewith theileria does not pass through the tick ova, the larvae are 
therefore not infective. The non-infective larvae of R. appendicu- 
latus which hatch out immediately after the rains must acquire 
infection when the mortality from theileriasis is lowest. ‘The same 
applies to the nymphs prevalent in August, September and October. 
If R. appendiculatus was, therefore, concerned with the seasonal 
prevalence of the disease we must assume that as nymphs they 
become infective in the winter when clinical cases of the disease 
were rare, and cause a relatively heavy infection and mortality as 
Badults in spring and early summer. 
~ Another point of doubtful significance may be the increased 
. Btemperature and sunshine. Neitz and Riemerschmid (1944) have 
shown that increased solar radiation caused an aggravated reaction 
in sheep treated with bluetongue vaccine. Bluetongue is a virus 
disease and it has been suggested that a virus is concerned in East 
Coast fever (Neitz, 1943). A 

Further experience and experiment may reveal other points and 
.§ this applies with equal force to the factor of low mortality. 


Causes OF DECREASED MORTALITY 


In dealing with mortality figures for theileriasis in the Northern 
Province, two distinct groups of cattle must be recognised. The 
figures tabulated in Tables III and IV refer only to indigenous 
cattle reared in contact with infective ticks throughout their life. 
Areas free from East Coast fever do exist, such as the whole of the 
Southern Province and the greater part of Ncheu district. If cattle 
are brought in from such free areas they contract the disease in a 
much more acute form and the mortality is serious. 

In the endemic area in the Northern Province calves become 
infected with theileriasis early in life and the course of the disease 
is seldom noticed. Lymph glands such as the parotid and pre- 
scapular glands become slightly swollen, the temperature seldom 
exceeds 104° F. and small piroplasms are rare in the blood. Koch’s 
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bodies may be found in gland smears but are never numerous. If 
the disease takes a more fatal course the temperature rises to 
106° to 108° F. and Koch’s bodies in gland smears become 
numerous, but small piroplasms in the blood remain rare even up 
to the time of death in about eight days. The most constant 
post-mortem findings are blackened ulcers in the fundus of the 
abomasum and petechial haemorrhages on the kidney surface, Other 
common findings such as jaundice, enlargement of the liver, gall 
bladder and spleen, and haemorrhages in the muscles of the rumen 
and in the kidney capsule and endocardium of the heart may in 
part be due to mixed infections of Babesia higemina and Anaplasma 
marginale. White kidney infarcts are very rare. In spleen smears 
Koch’s bodies, especially agamonts, are numerous. All age groups 
of indigenous cattle seem equally affected by the acute form, as 
oe number of adult cattle that die may equal the number of 
calves. 

In outbreaks amongst susceptible cattle moved into an endemic 
area, the main difference lies in the greater prevalence of small 


‘piroplasms in the blood, the more rapid course of the disease with 


serious mortality and, on post-mortem examination, striking inflam- 
matory changes extending to the duodenum and small intestine. 
A difference in immunity offers the easiest explanation of the 
cause of these different reactions between indigenous and suscep- 
tible cattle. : 

The beneficial effect of dipping is obvious, but it must be 
realised that in native areas it is seldom more than 70 per cent. 
efficient. There is no fencing of pasturages, no isolation of infected 
cases and hand-dressing and hair clipping of the ears or tail is not 
practised. R. appendiculatus may be reduced by dipping, but is 
still far from being eradicated. 

As regards this immunity, are we dealing with a chronic infection 
somewhat similar to T. mutans which becomes aggravated by 
unfavourable climatic conditions (de Kock et alia, 1937), or are 


: 


. Lewis, Kabete, in tick identification. 
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we dealing with a “local” subdued strain of T. parva chiefly 
causing death when transmitted by the adult R. appendiculatus 
during the rainy season and producing a “ sterile immunity,” or 
are we dealing with a species of theileria resembling T. annulata? 

According to Mettam and Carmichael (1936) a chronic form of 
East Coast fever does actually exist in parts of equatorial Africa. 
But the same authors point out that “the indigenous cattle (in 
East Africa) as the result of exposure to infected ticks over many 
centuries have developed a variable degree of resistance which in 
some cases has become pronounced.” 

The chronic disease described by Turnbull (1926) in the adjacent 
locality of Fort Jameson is of considerable interest. Recrudescence 
due to adverse influences occurred, with the appearance of Koch’s 
bodies, but small piroplasms were rare even in acute cases. 

The points of resemblance of the disease to that described by Velu 
in North Africa (1921, 1923) are also noted. 

Further, du Toit (1930) does recognise some considerable 
variation in virulence within the species and that in East Africa 
T. parva does live in greater harmony with its cattle host and 
causes a much milder infection. This seems the most feasible 
explanation for our decreased mortality. 

In the Northern Province, Nyasaland, this mild nature of the 
infection is seen only when indigenous cattle are infected. The 
parasite regains its virulent nature if beasts are moved in from a 
clean area at any time of the year, showing that the parasite itself 
is not affected. 

As regards “turning sickness” there is no evidence that this 
disease exists as a distinct entity. In a recent group of cases where 
nervous symptoms were pronounced and blood and spleen smears 
were negative for all protozoan parasites, Kabete laboratory diag- 
nosed cerebral babesiasis. 

Summary 

(i) An outline is given of the statistics at present being collected 
to show the incidence of East Coast fever in the Northern Province, 
Nyasaland. 

(ii) The disease is a seasonal one and the poor management of 
native cattle during the rainy season is suggested as a possible 
cause of the reduced tolerance of cattle during that period. 

(iii) The mortality seldom exceeds 5 per cent. during any one 
year. This low mortality is probably due to the racial immunity 
of the indigenous cattle, built up over many years of contact with 
the theileria parasite. 
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We believe that those men to whom the honour has been given 
of teaching in the French Veterinary Schools ought not to com- 
mercialise their positions or their pens.—E. LECLAINCHE, setting 
forth the policy of the Revue générale de médecine vétérinaire when 
it was launched in 1903. 


MEMORANDUM 


Government of Northern Ireland: Agricultural }hyzien 
Enquiry Committee 


Evidence of the Northern Ireland Veterinary Medical Association®} 
This memorandum is presented by the N.I.V.M.A., the ody We 
representative organisation of the veterinary profession in Norther} the rai 
Ireland ; 70 per cent. of the entire profession in the Province areshould 
members of this Association. school: 
The Committee which prepared this memorandum was selected jn this 
by the Association and the evidence to be given as well as the memo4than at 
randum are in terms approved by their Association. This approvalf ould | 
was unanimous except in the case of that section of the memorandunf ledge 
which deals with the operation and control of the measures proposed carpen 
to eliminate disease. A minority favoured a panel system ; evidencd this vo 
on behalf of this minority will be available to the Committee. Thd vided 
furnishing in detail of the methods proposed for the treatment of agricul 
certain diseases may appear unnecessary, but these details were th Seco 
proof required to obtain unanimous agreement on the principleg which | 
involved. i 
The majority of the Committee are veterinary practitioners w 
livelihood is earned amongst the agricultural community, and w 
are fully conversant with all aspects of agriculture ; the remaining 
members are equally conversant with veterinary agricultural problems 
through research and other work administered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 
The evidence tendered and the suggestions made are based onf Noy 
the assumption that steps are to be taken to prevent the agricultural as You 
industry lapsing into its uneconomic pre-war condition. The com-§ taking 
munity must make the decision as to whether the industry is to bef could ; 
maintained and be prepared to face the costs of this maintenance§ Medic: 
The farming community must in its turn be prepared to sacrifice for} respon: 
economic deliverance certain individual liberty of action for thef Expens 
common good of the industry. The members of the Committeef tion in: 
appointed to give evidence are: Messrs. H. D. Gilmore, R. WJ for era: 
Cassells, Jas. Thompson, A. McFarlane, H. G. Lamont and J. If The 


Magowan. always 
the edi 

EDUCATION—VETERINARY EDUCATION any giv 

We do not propose to make any suggestions for veterinary educationg SP!CUt 
in so far as it concerns the training of students for a veterinang Udert: 
diploma or dégree. At the present moment certain proposals regard- which « 
ing veterinary education are being reviewed by the Loveday Com- _* 


mittee who made a report on the matter in 1938. Their recommenda- 
tions will, it is hoped, deal adequately with veterinary education in all 
parts of Great Britain. The Reyal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
is the one governing body for all colleges, thus ensuring uniformity 
of professional qualification and otherwise ensuring a high standatd§ 
of attainment in what is one of the relatively small professions. yness 

The two aspects of agricultural education of special interest te ask tho 
the profession are the teaching of animal husbandry and the further-§@UTses 
ance of veterinary research. should 


written 
and file 
supplyi 
si 


rather | 
ANIMAL HusBANDRY wad 
This term is meant to include the good management and care Of the diff 
all livestock and poultry. The veterinary profession feel that thf ordinar: 
future of successful farming in Northern Ireland will be found it} agricyit 
the practice of mixed farming and, knowing that successful croffto be ¢] 
husbandry depends on a healthy and profitable animal population otf in the ; 
the farm, they are of the opinion that steps must be taken to educate® percent: 
the farmer and farm worker so that good animal husbandry by ordi 
preventive medicine will take their essential and protective place Sf Syoc, 
the farm. Hitherto some attempt has been made by means of winteBof prey, 
agricultural classes to teach the rudiments of crop husbandry but 
such organised attempt has been made with regard to animal hus 


‘Bture inc 
in time 


many aspects is open to inspection by all, i.e., use of grass crops bj 
animals. A good stock-owner cannot be made, but a large proportio# 


could be trained to attain a high level, and all could be improved big YO: 


* Evidence submitted to the Agricultural Enquiry Committe 
(1943) set up by the Government of Northern Ireland under t ee 
chairmanship of Lord Chief Justice Babington to receive evidence 0 - 
post-war agriculture. 


agricul! 
‘ crop 
a 
i 
i 
J 
i Garpen, G. (1912.) Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, Wyasaland, 
Wfor the year ended March 3ist, 1912. Pp. 29-37 
bandry. Agricultural education has been denied the farm worker t§ prevent; 
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education ; it is therefore suggested that in arranging for increased 
jcultural education provision should be made for the teaching of 
animal husbandry, including under this heading the subjects of 
‘ural hygiene, dietetics, and preventive medicine. The teaching of these 


subjects should form part of a combined course which would include 
crop husbandry and should receive stress equal to if not greater than 
+ -a20_ gf that subject ; they are complementary and should be taught as such 
obtain the maximum benefit. 
he ob We would suggest that in any extended curriculum following on 
neal the raising of the school-leaving age such teaching as indicated above 
nce ardshould be provided for both boys and girls at all public elementary 
schools. ‘Technical schools could be utilised even more beneficially 
selected in this respect in rural areas. Courses here could be more specialised 
memo4than at elementary schools, and the increased year or years at school 
pproval could be spent at one of these technical schools obtaining this know- 
randumg ledge and other technical training such as motor mechanics and 
ropoeal carpentry, so useful to the modern agriculturist. Students doing 
videncg this vocational training, who showed special aptitude, should be pro- 
'. Tha@yided with an opportunity of specialising in some branch of 
nent off agriculture. 
ere th@ Secondary schools should also provide a similar course of study 
incipleg which would, as in the technical schools, be optional. The increased 
teaching staff necessitated by the higher leaving age would require 
special training to teach this subject and film and wireless could be 
used with great advantage. 
A beginning should be made forthwith in the teaching of animal 
husbandry through such organisations as the Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
thus one could contact the farmers of the immediate future and save 
almost a generation of time. 
No provision can be made for teaching the members of such bodies 
as Young Farmers’ Clubs through schools ; their work prevents them 
taking an extended leave for educational purposes, and only a few 
could attend an agricultural college. An appeal to the Veterinary 
Medical Association for help would, it is felt, meet with a willing 
response. Here again the educational film would be invaluable. 
Expenses of the clubs should be met by a Government grant. Educa- 
tion in animal husbandry is in our opinion a prerequisite to any scheme 
for eradication of disease. 
The most discouraging factor that the agricultural instructor has 
always faced is the difficulty of inducing those most in need to accept 
the educational facilities offered. ‘The most progressive farmers in 
any given area usually form the audience, and farm workers are con- 
spicuous by their absence. ‘The causes are mainly a reluctance to 
undertake a course which seems to savour of a return to school, and 
which compels the exercise of faculties blunted by disuse and neglect 
(such as writing). Their work tends to develop the power to assimilate 
knowledge by visual observation rather than by the spoken and 
written word, therefore the only way to reach the agriculturist rank 
and file is by practical ocular demonstration, and the best means of 
supplying this on a large scale is the film. Lectures have usually 
been single and spasmodic; rural dwellers do not overcome their 
shyness nor pride sufficiently well in the course of one evening to 
ask those questions which would make the talk of benefit, so that 
courses rather than single lectures should be aimed at ; wireless talks 
should be such as deal with a subject in a number of brief talks 
tather than a prolonged elaborate exposition of any subject, and 
should be rounded off by a question and answer elucidation. An 
# extension of the period of general education will do much to remove 
the difficulty of getting in touch with the farmer and his worker by 
at the ordinary educational methods, but films portraying every aspect of 
agricultural science supported by wireless discussions would appear 
to be the quickest method of education. This education will help 
in the removal of the inferiority complex which does handicap'a big 
percentage of agricultural workers in respect of their ability to learn 
by ordinary methods of teaching after leaving school. 
Successful advance with disease eradication and the application 
of preventive medicine are hindered by lack of education of the 
community. This applies both to human and veterinary medicine ; 
therefore, combined with any scheme of disease eradication and 
Prevention, there must be an educational crusade; it must reach 
Pabove all the farmer, his wife, his family, and all farm workers. The 
; object is worthy of every Government consideration and the expendi- 
Bp Ure incurred in educating the community will be amply repaid both 
i time and money when disease eradication is undertaken. 


VETERINARY RESEARCH 

A general clearing-house of veterinary knowledge and a diagnostic 
sp centre is required in Northern Ireland. There can be no successful 
rtiotfe Unit for these purposes which does not provide facilities for research 
-d bork. No science could remain alive, much less virile, without 
__ffesearch and no scientist can act merely as abstractor and transmitter, 

pind retain the respect or credence of his profession. 
To suggest that an area like Northern Ireland should be content 
to await the research findings of the rest of the world is to belittle 
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the importance and individuality of its greatest industry. We may 
have conditions arising calling for research in respect of animal 
disease of little moment in Great Britain. Are we to rely and await 
upon circumstances compelling research work to be carried out by 
others to provide us with an answer to our special problems ? 
Veterinary research has had a creditable and profitable place in 
Northern Ireland and holds a high reputation in Great Britain, and 
should be extended and encouraged in the future. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LIVESTOCK 

The veterinary profession have a particular interest in this subject ; 
their work is amongst the animals of the farm and it would be strange 
if they were not made continuously aware of the general question 
of livestock improvement. They see their area of activity as a whole, 
and are in a position to assess the benefits of the various breeds and 
their suitability to different soils. By natural gift in most cases, 
by training in all, they have more than average knowledge of livestock. 
They are accepted as judges of health and fitness, and exert a con- 
siderable influence in the trend of livestock breeding. 

The profession is of the opinion that improved knowledge as regards 
scientific animal husbandry will influence livestock breeding pro- 
foundly by creating a pride in healthy livestock, and making it 
possible to attain the maximum development of all the good points 
of any one breed. Apart from this general improvement of livestock 
there are a number of principles requiring special and immediate 
consideration—one of these is applicable to all types of livestock 
and poultry, that is the control of indiscriminate crossing, with the 
risk of acquiring and accumulating hereditary faults. Where there 
is a dual claim on animals such as meat and milk in cattle and table 
poultry and eggs in fowl, profits should be stabilised in such a manner 
as to adjust the balance that it never becomes profitable at any one 
period to jeopardise a breed for a temporary gain, e.g., the crossing. 
of dairy stock with Aberdeen Angus for the sake of the better price 
of the store or beef animal. An obvious way to remove the temptation 
of careless breeding is to have available a better supply of all kinds 
of sires suitable for any given area. Artificial insemination of selected 
females would do much to bring the use of a proven sire within the 
reach of the ordinary farmer, and the Committee advocate the pur- 
chase of such sires by the Government for this purpose. Females 
should be examined for conformation, health and breeding record 
and the controlling authority should have some option on the progeny. 

Agricultural shows should be encouraged and subsidised if 
necessary. At them more confined classes should be provided for, 
so as to exclude or subdue the prize hunter and encourage local 
competition. District judging competitions should be stimulated. 
The following suggestions are made in respect of each of the following 
classes of farm animals as being likely to lead to improvement of each. 

Horses —The Horse-Breeding Acts 1926 and 1937 should be 
amended so as to give the judges selecting sires power to give con- 
sideration to the breeding of an animal as well as his conformation 
and soundness. It seems wrong that any animal should be selected 
for licence whose breeding record was poor both as regards fertility 
or progeny, or one whose dam or sire or both showed that the animal 
was a ‘‘sport.” In pure thoroughbred breeding the use of a sire is 
soon ‘terminated if his “ gets’ are unsuitable. In other breeds and 
crosses use of undesirable breeding animals may continue for years. 
It is felt that every known factor, including the location of animals, 
should be permitted for consideration by any expert called upon to 
select a stallion for stud purposes. In time this wider judgment 
would help to prevent unsuitable matings. Selection of sires for 
licence should be by a panel of experts. 

Cattle-—The chief source of waste in cattle-breeding in Northern 
Ireland is the system of disposal of stock bulls before they are or can 
be proven as sires of value. One reason for this early disposal is 
that there is no system of interchange whereby such an animal is 
passed on to a different area when his daughters coming into use 
demand that a new stock bull be available. This is true also of 
boars but not of stallions. A stallion’s “‘ gets ’’ are known throughout 
the area in which he serves but very few farmers take cognisance of 
the sire of any given batch of calves, or when they do, it is only to 
find that the sire was slaughtered as a two-and-a-half-year-old 
animal. 

Another reason for early disposal of stock bulls is the method of 
preparing them for show and sale as calves laying the foundation 
for poor breeding condition, especially if prolonged by bad husbandry 
on the part of the purchaser. 

A system whereby proven bulls will be kept as long as they are 
useful must be devised. It could commence by placing bulls of 
promise free in the hands of good stock owners, and either disposing 
of these to other areas or utilising them for artificial insemination ; 
good husbandry could do much to preserve the usefulness of many 
bulls at present slaughtered as infertile or too heavy for breeding. 
In order to remove the temptation of harmful crossing, bulls of what- 
ever breeds are suitable should be available in any given area; it 1s 
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expecting too much of the owner who cannot afford a bull to travel 
long distances to find a suitable mate for his cow. To this end 
there must be an increase of bulls. 

Farms which support less than ten cows seldom can afford a bull, 
thus the communal bulls predominate ; these animals are often over 
used and become infertile. They are seldom kept until their progeny 
reaches maturity and they may be, and often are, a fruitful source of 
disease. If the numbers of these bulls were increased they would 
not be a paying proposition to the owner. It would seem, therefore, 
that good bulls which the owner will guarantee to care for and keep 
until proven must be made available free of charge to suitably 
situated and competent farmers. 

Licensing of bulls under the Livestock Breeding Act has produced 
much improvement of stock ; it cannot increase its effect until more 
good bulls are available, when the raising of standards could be 
undertaken. Inspectors should be allowed where desirable and 
possible, to inspect a sire or dam of an animal presented for licence. 

The improvement of livestock does not, of course, rest with the 
sire alone, and much can and must be done to grade up the dams as 
well as the sires. 

Milk recording in dairy stock is useful if not pushed to the extent 
of producing freaks. A good average standard of production, say 
800 gallons, which would not impair the vitality or breeding capacity 
of the female should be the aim. We cannot approve of the use of 
recording to squeeze an obvious beef animal into a dairy class by 
special attention to the dam for one lactation period. We believe 
that some system of milk recording should be devised and operated 
in a manne to provide sufficient incentive to the herd owner to grade 
up his dairy herd and retain the progeny of good cows. Our present 
basic shorthorn cross should be maintained, protected and stabilised 
to form a definite breed. At the same time encouragement for out- 
standing dairy breeds should be given. It is not forgotten that a 
percentage of our stock bulls come from Eire and many of our milch 
cows also, and that we must rely on simultaneous improvement of 
their bovine stock as well as our own. We can, and do, examine these 
bulls but we cannot apply the wider judgment to them or their cows 
which we might profitably do to our own stock. 

Sheep.—Up to very recent years sheep-breeding in Northern 
Ireland was in a deplorable state. Mongrel rams were used as sires 
and “kin” breeding was prevalent. Since ram lambs have had to 
be castrated in order to obtain lamb prices in the autumn, much 
improvement of stock as evidenced by carcases is noted. Uniformity 
has been achieved to an unbelievable extent. 

Part of the reason for the carelessness of breeding shown was the 
low prices prevailing and the relatively high prices for good stock 
rams. Wool was so cheap that it was not worth considering. Related 
ram lambs remained 1m the flock in the rutting season. 

The prevention of a return to these conditions seems to be an 
economic price for mutton and a continued refusal to pay top price 
for ram lambs, thereby ensuring their early castration. More stock 
rams of suitable types and breeds sho iid be made available through 
the premium or other subsidy syster: with an assurance that they 
will be kept for more than one season. Crosses other than first 
crosses should be discouraged in order to get uniform carcases so 
desirable in the dead meat trade of peace-time. 

As indicated above, quick results are obtainable in sheep, and if 
the present improvement is confirmed by the availability of good 
sites, then the sheep industry will be in a fairly favourable position. 

Pigs.—Prior to the war, steps had been taken to put the pig industry 
in Northern Ireland on an economic basis, and if there is anything 
required to demonstrate that this is an essential to improvement of 
livestock, the comparative position between 1939 and 1929 is sufficient 
to convince the most sceptical. As in sheep, uniformity in carcase 
was one of the things rapidly attained, partly by breed and partly 
by graded prices for weight ranges. Inside a few years the Large 
White became the predominant breed and seems to meet the needs 
of the Wiltshire cure which appears to be the process of the future. 
Remembering that the strain inside the breed is of great importance 
we suggest that more attention be paid to litter recording and records 
of sire and dam, early maturity, etc. ; these factors should be con- 
sidered in selecting boars for licence. 

Poultry.—The poultry industry in Northern Ireland holds a very 
favourable position which has been attained, thanks to the activities 
and interest of the Ministry of Agriculture, by the grading and 
inspect‘on of eggs, the provision of poultry instructors, the creation 
of accredited flocks, and the investigation of disease in the research 
laboratory. Generally it is evident that this branch of the agricultural 
industry has benefited more by scientific instruction than any other. 

It is significant that much of the poultry management is in the hands 
of the women of the farms, and it is seriously suggested that it will 
prove helpful when they are made more enlightened on other aspects 
of animal husbandry and livestock improvement. Steps should be 
taken for the organised marketing of dead poultry, the accredited 
flock system should be extended and teaching of modern methods 
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by film and local demonstration continued. Lectures by poultry 
instructresses have been profitable, more so than lectures on other 
branches of farming, but visits to the farms and personal contacts 
have yielded the outstanding results. 

‘The prohibition of the purchase and sale of eggs for hatching other 
than from accredited flocks should be considered. Z 


ELIMINATION OF DISEASE 


Prior to the receipt of notice by your Committee that a separate| 
sub-heading under the title of Elimination of Disease had been 
created, it was our intention to deal with this subject under Livestock 
Improvement. It was felt that the Committee should receive evidence 
on this aspect of agriculture, and we were prepared to raise the matter 
under any suitable heading. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
note the new heading and the opportunity to deal with the subj 
as a separate item. 

e importance and complexity of the subject will necessitate 
prolonged deliberation; consideration of it has caused a d 
anxiety on the pert of the witnesses to elaborate sufficiently so as to 
impress the necessity for action, without making the task appe: 


insuperable, and at the same time to prevent the impression arisin 
that quick results easily achieved were likely to accrue from any 
course recommended by us. 

We are glad that the Committee chose the word “ elimination’ 
rather than “‘ eradication,” because we are of opinion that the pro 
of ultimate eradication of any major disease can only be attained 
through gradual elimination, and we thus welcome the word as 
being more in keeping with the process recommended than is the 
word “eradication.” It is assumed that no person will seriously 
dispute the desirability of the elimination of disease, nor the necessit} 
that steps be taken as soon as possible with regard to elimination 
some diseases. The economic loss is great and no country large 
dependent on export can afford to neglect control measures, mo! 
especially if the receiving country or its competitors take steps 
this end. 

Before dealing with any particular disease or those conditions 


which we consider prerequisite to a campaign of elimination, it is} . 


desired to make it clear that we have no guaranteed plan by which| 
any of the diseases enumerated can be eliminated, but we are definitel} 
of the opinion that the time has come when we could with pro 
undertake large-scale experiments to assess the value of publis 
claims for some diseases, and apply known effective control measu 
to reduce others to a point where elimination could be undertaken. 

As already stressed in our evidence on agricultural education, 
disease elimination campaign must be preceded and accompan 
by the education of the livestock owners as to the necessity and 
desirability of the steps to be taken. This point cannot be over: 
emphasised because without the intelligent co-operation of the stock- 
owner, no attempted eradication programme can succeed. ‘There 
fore, in addition to a continuous enhanced agricu!tural education im 
livestock husbandry, special educational work must be undertaken 
in respect of each disease as it comes to be dealt with. The applica 
tion of increased knowledge would of itself suffice to eliminate certaim 
diseases. ‘The success of preventive medicine and prophylactic 
treatment is dependent on a more enlightened farming community. 

Another prerequisite to disease elimination is the provision of 
hygienic farm buildings ; disease cannot be eliminated nor prevented 
in dark, poorly ventilated, and badly constructed animal houses 
We expect that other witnesses have dealt with the provision ¢ 
means for the erection of farm buildings equipped with electricit} 
for light and power; we endorse the necessity for such provisiot 
from the point of view of disease elimination. Indeed the Committ 
feel that the provision of such farm buildings will be the most impor; 
tant single factor both from the psychological and material point ¢ 
view. 

The third condition which must pope the area ne 
application of agreed measures to oldings where animals 
ae. The number of small holdings in Northern Ireland make 
compulsory measures necessary; the farms, being small, are int 
mately connected in every respect. The conacre system 1s widel; 
prevalent, so that to attempt to deal with disease elimination on 
voluntary basis would be futile. It is possible that in certain stage 
a selected area may be dealt with rather than the whole countt 
but even here the measures should be made applicable to all holding 
in that area. 

It must be obvious to everyone engaged in agriculture in Norther 
Ireland that it will be most difficult if not impossible to eliminate # 
disease of livestock in the area, if similar and simultaneous steps 
not taken in Eire. Even were we in a position to face the econo 
consequences of refusing entrance to Eire cattle, we would by pr 
imity alone be in constant jeopardy of re-introduction. In & 
respect we are more or less at the mercy of events in Great Britalt 
if control measures are adopted there, steps will be taken to prevé 
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the introduction of disease from Ireland so that both Eire and 
Northern Ireland will be obliged to put their houses in order forth- 
with. If we do not or cannot anticipate these measures in Great 
Britain, we can safely say that circumstances will compel us to adopt 
measures similar to them. We imported 227,717 cattle, 46,783 sheep, 
2,913 pigs during the 12 months ending November 30th, 1942. A 
large proportion of the bovines merely passed through Northern 
Ireland to Great Britain. 

In the past certain animal diseases have been eradicated from Great 
Britain and Ireland, namely, bovine pleuro-pneumonia, rinderpest, 
glanders, rabies, foot-and-mouth disease, etc. In all cases, the 
slaughter-out policy combined with stern police measures has had 
to be resorted to in order to obtain this result. 

It is noteworthy that where the disease has been of such a nature 


"las to cause economic disaster or was communicable to man the 


necessary support to curtail its ravages has always been found. 
Because they are relatively benign and periodically quiescent, support 
is not always forthcoming in dealing with some diseases such as 
sheep scab and warble fly infestation. ; 

Chronic disease is too often accepted by the stock-owner in a 
fatalistic manner though the cumulative effects and economic loss 


may be such as to make the stock in question unprofitable. An 
increased knowledge and a higher sense of duty on the part of the 
stock-owner.is more essential than increased control measures in 
such cases. We are of opinion that steps should be taken to reduce 
the incidence and control the spread of the following diseases of 
livestock forthwith : mastitis, infertility, contagious abortion, para- 
sitism, tuberculosis. We make the following recommendations with 
regard to each condition :— 


MastITIS 


MeasuRES RECOMMENDED 


For Various Types of Streptococcal Mastitis 


1. Udder infusion with or without sulphanilamide treatment. 
2. Sulphanilamide treatment. 


For C. pyogenes Infection 

Until a suitable immunising agent is found one must rely on wash- 
oe the udders of cows as soon as they are put “ dry ” and injecting 
solutions of the liquid paraffin and bismuth type of agent for sealing 
purposes. 

The use of toxoid is the subject of current work in connection with 
the treatment of this condition. (See Vet. Record, No. 33, 55, 
August 14th, 1943.) 

To deal with mastitis in a herd the first essential is to determine 
the type or types of infection present, and its extent in the herd ; 
by a combination of ‘ strip-cup,’ clinical examination and laboratory 
tests. 

There is room for much research work in connection with this 
condition. It is a complex problem and at present there are no 
recommendations which can be made with a view to eradicate this 
series of diseases. It is essential to recognise that mastitis is a name 
applied to bacterial disease of the udder, and, in reality, covers a 
number of bacterial diseases, e.g., streptococcal, staphylococcal and 
corynepyogenes infections, to mention a few. 

Research work is necessary to determine :— 

1. The bacterial flora of apparently normal udders. 

2. The bacterial flora of diseased udders in Northern Ireland, with 
aview to determining the most common and serious types of infection. 

3. The predisposing causes of mastitis. 

4. The factors responsible for the varying incidence of summer 
mastitis, such as season and temperature, wet or dry conditions, 
flies, acquired immunity, etc. 

5. The method or methods of infection. 

6. If a virus is the initial causal factor and if the various bacteria 
yt with are secondary invaders. 

d 


7. To assess the value of various recommended treatments. 

8. To explore methods of prevention. 

A considerable increase in laboratory facilities is essential for the 
above research work and the maintenance of essential liaison between 
the laboratory and field worker. 

At present the helpful measures to reduce the incidence of infection 
in a herd are :— 

1. Good byres, good milking and rigid cleanliness. Every farmer 
and milker must stop milking discharges or indeed unaltered milk 
= a byre floor. This insanitary practice is widespread in Northern 
Teland. 

2. Very early recognition and attention to the conditions. 

3. The segregation of infected animals, even if only to one end 
of the byre, and milking them last. 

A basic need lies in securing the intelligent co-operation of the cow 
keeper and his staff. 


INFERTILITY 

The incidence of infective infertility, particularly Trichomoniasis, 
is high in Northern Ireland. This is due in no small measure to 
the premium bull or communal bull system, rendered necessary 
owing to the small size of the herds. 

In some years, and in certain districts every year, infective sterility 
teaches epidemic proportions. Enquiries amongst dairy farmers 
show that about 10 per cent. of their cows are disposed of each year 
as the result of sterility. In addition about 30 per cent. of their cows 
show a temporary infertility requiring three, four, five or more 
services before they become pregnant. 

If we assume that the average time lost by the affected cow is three 
months and that 30 per cent. of cows are affected (this estimate is 
definitely on the low side) it means in effect that 30 per cent. of the 
milking cows are only producing three calves in four years. About 
200,000 cows and heifers calve down each year so that we have a 
loss of at least 15,000 calves per annum. In epidemic years the loss 
is much greater. 

In addition there is a serious loss of milk. A sterile cow probably 
produces less than 10/13ths of the amount of milk that a cow calving 
yearly produces, so reckoning a loss of 3/13ths and an average annual 
yield of 500 gallons, the equation is 1,500/13 gallons. Accepting the 
figure of 10 per-cent. of cows discarded yearly as suffering from 
infertility the equation becomes 1,500 * 20,000/13 to 2,308,000 
gallons per annum at ls. 3d. per gallon, a loss of close on £150,000. 

The loss of 20,000 cows is a serious financial liability each year and 
at present values represents a figure close on £400,000. Altogether 
the loss from infertility must approximate to £600,009 p.a. 

Much of this loss might be prevented and the following measures 
are put forward for consideration. 

Uterine irrigation of all infected or suspected cows ; and in herds 
where the presence of infective sterility has been confirmed, every 
cow even although she calves normally, should be treated as suspect 
and irrigated. 

In districts where infertility—due to Trichomoniasis—exists 
establishment of an artificial insemination centre would definitely 
limit the spread of this disease by limiting the use of the communal 

Temporary infertility due to hormone excesses or deficiencies is 
a subject requiring investigation, but proper feeding on well balanced 
rations will do much to correct the anoestrus shown by heifers during 
the winter months. This definitely appears to be a nutritional 
problem. 


ContaGcious ABORTION, BRUCELLOSIS, OR BANG’s D1szas® 


At present vaccination against contagious abortion is carried out 
in an uncontrolled manner in Northern Ireland. 

Vaccination, while protecting against ordinary infection, may 

break down if exposed to a massive infection. This has been borne 
out by the work of McEwen and his colleagues (McEwen, A. D., 
Priestly, F. W., and Patterson, J. D. (¥ comp. Path. 52. [1939]. 
pp. 116-127 and 129-131) in England who experimented with care- 
fully graduated doses of infection to determine the minimum infection 
dose. 
It must be pointed out that there is no known vaccine which will 
influence the course of the disease in an already infected animal so 
that there is no point in vaccinating reactors. Even then it is probable 
that a number of infected animals incubating the disease will be 
vaccinated but farmers will be warned of this risk so as to avoid 
disappointment. 

The following scheme for the control of this diseas2 is put forward 
by this deputation. In doing so we are conscious of the fact that the 
evidence which has encouraged us to formulate this scheme is based 
entirely on work published by American efperts. A brief summary 
of this evidence is given in the Appendix. It is on the whole very 
convincing and we feel that we are justified in proposing this large- 
scale experiment. 

It should be understood that the results cannot be assessed after 
one, two or three years, but that the experiment will have to continue 
for, say, seven years, owing to the many peculiarities exhibited by 
this disease and in particular to the well-recognised phenomenon of 
‘waves ’ of abortion. 

Such an experimental scheme will have to be as simple and uncom- 
plicated as possible and the following proposals are submitted as a 
basis for discussion. ‘It will be admitted that many farmers will 
co-operate willingly, but to be effective vaccination will have to be 
compulsory. 

over six months of age to be blood tested. 

2. All heifer calves to be vaccinated between the fourth and eighth 
months and preferably at the sixth month. 

3. All vaccinated animals to be blood tested 30 days after vaccina- 
tion and those which fail to give a positive reaction to be revaccinated 
and re-blood tested. 
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4. All vaccinated animals to be tattooed in the left ear with a V 
and the numerals of the year (e.g., V.43) as well as identity number. 
5. All females not in calf which do not react to the agglutination 
test will be vaccinated and blood tested within 30 days. This vaccina- 
tion of heifers and cows will only be carried out during the first year 
of the scheme or until all the animals in the area have been dealt with. 

6. Farmers to keep a simple herd book with essential data. 

7. Each subsequent year all heifer calves born will be vaccinated 
when approximately six months old. 

8. While it is recognised that the immunity is a good working 
immunity it must be realised that it is not shock proof and farmers 
will be expected to isolate as far as practicable any animal which 
aborts until the discharges have stopped. 


APPENDIX 
ContTaGious ABORTION 


Inciderce.—Widespread. In the so-called ‘ Flying Herds’ it is 
almost always present. In the neighbourhood of cities and large 
towns, the incidence of infection is very high; upwards of 90 per 
cent. of the dairy herds are certainly infected. ‘The incidence of 
infection in these herds varies for various reasons, some of which 
are not understood ; such variation may be from 10 to 100 per cent. 
From a study of blood tests carried out in the research laboratory 
from the experiments of veterinary practitioners and from information 
obtained from farmers at lectures, it is clear that this disease has 
spread to even the most isolated country districts. 

There is a general demand on the part of farmers that something 
must be done regarding abortion and this deputation feels that the 
time has approached when certain decisions must be made ; at the 
same time we feel that proper decisions involving biological principles 
and procedures must necessarily be based on scientific facts rather 
than on public enthusiasm or wishful thinking. 

Aetiology.—Contagicus abort.on was shown to be a germ disease 
in 1896 by Bang and Stribolt in Denmark and it is often referred to 
as Bang’s disease. 

From this discovery in 1896 much resgarch work has been under- 
taken in connection with this disease and perhaps it would not be 
out of place to mention briefly the various methods considered or 
investigated in connection with its eradication and control. 


Chemotherapy.—I\t can be stated quite definitely that at present ° 


there is no chemical or drug or combination of drugs which will 
cure or prevent contagious abortions. ‘The following substances 
have been investigated at one time or another with completely 
negative results. 

(1) Carbolic acid ; (2) Methylene blue ; (3) Iodine in various shapes 
and forms; (4) Arsphenamine; (5) Urotropin; (6) Chlorotorm 
vapour infusions ; (7) Collargol; (8) Butyl chloride; (9) Trypan 
blue; (10) Thionine; (11) Methyl violet; (12) Crystal vioiet ; 
(13) Sodium cacodylate; (14) HCI acid; (15) Formaldehyde ; 
(16) Mercurochrome ; (17) Acri- and other tlavines ; (18) Sulpaoa- 
amides ; (19) Brown sugar ; (20) Corn flour. 

Hygienic Methods of Control.—Once research work showed that 
this was primarily a disease of pregnant animals and that intection 
occurred principally from the ingestion of food materials contamin- 
ated with the uterine discharges of an infected animal, the practice 
of segregating pregnant animals of aborting animals until uterine 
discharges ceased was adopted. 

In self-contained herds under this control the incidence of abor- 
tions tends to die down and after dbout three years is negligible 
although infection is still present in the herd and on the introduction 
of a new arrival a ‘flare up’ of abortions often occurs. Owing to 
the size of the herds in Northern Ireland and the small number ot self- 
contained herds, apart altogether from the types of byresund housing 
available for segregation, this method has not achieved any noteworthy 
success. 

Blood Testing —This method, too, is of no service in Northern 
Ireland on account of the size ot the holdings and the housing avail- 
able. It can be dismissed at present as not a practical proposition. 

Vaccination.—The fundamental principle underlying vaccination 
is to give what may be termed an artificial attack of disease to an 
animal with the hope that recovery from the induced attack will 
be followed by immunity or tolerance if the unmodified or natural 
disease is encountered. In the present state of our knowledge the 
use of dead vaccine may be discounted although some promising 
research work is at present in progress under the aegis of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council. 

Live vaccines of many types have been used and there is a con- 
siderable volume of literature to show that these vaccines in the main 
do confer a working immunity. : 

Hitherto a serious disadvantage has been the danger of spreading 
disease by the introduction of virulent cultures, and of infecting the 
human population through the excretion of the virulent germ in the 
milk. Many veterinarians were not in agreement with the first cited 
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disadvantage, as they held that the introduction of a virulent vaccine 
could make little difference in a herd already infected with a virulent 
natural infection: 

At any rate, the incidence of abortion disease has not been much 
affected by these vaccines. Probably a greater measure of success 
might have been obtained if vaccination had been general and this 
of course raises the question of compulsion. 

Naturally no governing body and certainly no scientific body 


would care to make compulsory the use of a vaccine which was likely]. 


to set up outbreaks of disease and it is worth noting that there was 
a distinct relationship between the virulence of the organism used in 
the vaccine and the resulting immunity. It may be stated here that 
no vaccine was found which had any curative effect in an animal 
already infected. 

Strain 19.—In 1925 Buck tested the virulence of many strains of 
Br. abortus in the United States Bureau of Animal Health laboratory, 
One culture, known now as Strain 19, was found to produce a service- 
able immunity and unlike fully virulent cultures it did not localise 
in the udder. 

In 1925 this worker also practised calfhood vaccination with a 
virulent culture and the results in his experiment were 100 per cent. 
successful, all the vaccinated animals carrying full-time calves and 
all the controls but one aborted. Following this experiment Cotton 
and Buck vaccinated, in a number of experiments, some 70 calves, 
using Strain 19. The calves were from four to eight months old. 
They were all exposed to an infection which caused 55 out of 73 
control animals, or 75 per cent., to abort. Two other animals became 
infected but did not abort. Of the 70 vaccinated animals eight 
became infected but only one abortion due to Br. abortus occurred, 

In January, 1936, the United States Bureau of Animal Health was 
so impressed by the weight of evidence occurring from laboratory 
experiments that large-scale vaccination of 260 infected herds in 24 
States was undertaken. The results df these trials in which 17,000 
calves between five and seven months of age were vaccinated up 
to December Ist, 1940, are briefly as follows (#. Amer. vet. med. Ass., 
99, p. 263) 

5,673 of these animals have passed one pregnancy. 

2,026 of these animals have passed two pregnancies. 

483 of these animals have passed three pregnancies. 

7,872, or 96-2 per cent., normal pregnancies occurred. 

6,526, or 82-9 per cent., calved normally and were negative for 
the presence of contagious abortion at post-parturition 
blood agglutination test. 

399, or 5-1 per cent., calved normally but were positive to the 
blood agglutination test. 
947 calved normally but gave a suspicious result to the agglu- 
tination test. 
310, or 3-8 per cent., abortions occurred. 
99 of these, or 31-9 per cent., gave a positive result to the test. 
29 of these, or 9-3 per cent., gave a suspicious reaction to the 
test. 
182 gave a negative result on submission to the agglutination 
test. 

Therefore, if one accepts the evidence of the agglutination test, 
only 128, or 1-6 per cent. of abortions due to Br. abortus occurred. 

It is worth noting that 44 of these animals had passed a fourth 
pregnancy and of these, 41, or 93-2 per cent., calved normally while 
three, or 6-8 per cent., aborted. Only one of these was positive to 
the blood test. | 

In addition, of the animals which gave positive or suspicious 
reaction, 37 per cent. gave a negative result to the first retest six 
months later. 

It should be pointed out that in these herds 5,531 animals, or 29-2 
per cent. positive reactors, were present in the herds when the test 
commenced and 1,593, or 8-4 per cent., suspects. On July Ist, 
1940, 24-1 per cent. of the original reactors and 21 per cent. of the 
suspects still remained. A number of these pel aol aborted each 
year and as no segregation was practised and no steps beyond vaccina- 
tion were taken, it may be accepted that the degree of natural exposure 
was fairly severe. 

Considerable experimental evidence has been published, e.g. 
Cotton, Buck and Smith (¥. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 83. Sept., 1934 
pp. 389-397) published a paper which definitely indicates that a 
distinct immunity can be conferred on calves which persists throughout 
their first gestation period. A number of the vaccinated animals 
were utilised a second year and the immunity was found to persist. 
This finding has been confirmed by other workers in U.S.A., so that 
there exists in the United States strong evidence to show that Strain 19 
confers a good working immunity against contagious abortion. In 
Canada, Mitchell and Moore have, in general, confirmed the United 
States findings. 

The following points have been investigated by both United States 
and Canadian workers, e.g., by :-— 

Haring. (1938.) $. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 98. p. 52. 
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Haring and Traum. (1941.) Jbid. 98. p. 278. 
Lyon. Ibid. p. 363. 
Mitchell and Moore. (1941.) Canad. ¥. comp. Med. 5. Nos. 
3, 4 and 5, and other workers. 
The work published shows quite clearly that :-— 
1. There is no spread of Strain 19 from vaccinated to healthy non- 
vaccinated animals. 
2. Animals in the early stages of pregnancy (i.e., up to five months) 


. may be vaccinated without harmful results. (This point is mentioned 


because animals will, in any programme, be liable to vaccination in 
error.) 

The evidence that no spread of infection from vaccinated to non- 
vaccinated occurs is very reassuring and indicates that Strain 19 can 
be introduced into ‘ clean’ herds without any harmful result. These 
workers referred to have published herd histories showing that by 
systematic calfhood vaccination it is possible to eradicate contagious 
abortion infection from a herd. That this is possible is due to the 
fact that following vaccination a reaction to the agglutination test 
occurs and persists for a variable time. This time factor depends on 
the age at which vaccination is carried out; the younger the calf 
the sooner the reaction disappears and it may be assumed that of 
calves vaccinated from four to eight months of age 95 per cent. 
will give a negative reaction before their first calving. In older 
animals this reaction persists longer, but by adopting a six-year 
programme of heifer and calfhood vaccination, Haring, Haring and 
Traum, and Mitchell and Moore eradicated the disease from herds 
where the incidence of infection was as high as 44 per cent. Inci- 
dentally, it is worth noting that Haring, and Haring and Traum 
record that the percentage of normal pregnancies in their vaccinated 
animals was 94-1 and that this figure was slightly higher than that 
obtained in abortion-free herds where no vaccination had been 
carried out. 

Apparently we have in Strain 19 a vaccine which not only will 
control abortion but will ultimately leave us in a position to contem- 
plate the eradication of the disease by agglutination testing. 

To summarise the points made :— 

1. Strain 19 confers a good working immunity. | 

2. Evidence exists to show that it persists up to the fourth preg- 
nancy. (The experimental animals have been taken no further.) 

3. It does not lead to spread of infection nor does it become 
localised in the udder. 

4. The fact that the agglutination reaction disappears in the great 
majority of animals holds out hope that after a period of years eradica- 
tion by blood testing will be a feasible proposition. 


PARASITISM 


The Compulsory Tillage Order provides a favourable opportunity 
for instituting measures for the control of parasitism. Such control 
measures, to be successful, will depend principally on educating the 
farmer as to :— 

1. How pafasitism originates and becomes intensified, and 

2. Methods of avoiding it. 

Briefly such methods are :— 

1, The reservation of ground coming into grazing after crop- 
ping for young stock. 

2. Keeping animals infested with parasites off clean ground 
and recognising that apparently normal healthy animals harbour 
parasites and will, if introduced to clean ground, build up a 
source of infection on such ground, particularly at areas where 
animals tend to concentrate. 

Special methods for dealing with grazings such as mountain grazing 
which do not come under crop rotation will have to be devised. 
These will comprise systematic dosing of animals and the provision 
of tanks for watering purposes. This last proviso will do much in 
itself to reduce the incidence of diseases such as parasitic gastritis in 

bs, coccidiosis and hoose. Notorious areas where -lambs in 
certain dry seasons are known to congregate for watering and thus 
or to serious infection should be denuded of stock or 
wired off. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS 


In any scheme devised for the reduction of the incidence and 
ultimate eradication of tuberculosis the first step should be a joint 
effort by both Northern and Southern Governments to determine 
the areas where the incidence of the disease is lowest. 

_ If an area is found where the incidence is low or indeed if a locality 
8 met with free from tuberculosis, then the nucleus of a workable 
scheme exists. This would involve the removal of reactors from such 
an area, and its steady extension by a process of adding on surround- 
ing farms. An incentive will have to be given to the farmers to 


secure their willing co-operation in addition to applying methods of 
compulsion. 
Whilst compulsory methods will be necessary in such areas, 


owners should be given every incentive to co-operate, e.g., generous 
compensation and financial aid for replacement. 

The existing system of Grade A, T.T. herds should be encouraged 
and extended and these clean areas could supply tested heifers and 
cows to provide replacements in these T.T. herds. This will be 
quite feasible if suitable financial encouragement is provided. 

In addition, calves born in the Grade A herds instead of being 
sold haphazardly might be returned to the tested areas for rearing. 
The advantages of such a course are obvious as it will provide a 
means of grading up the stock emanating from the tested districts. 

In addition, every farmer who is willing to comply with regulations 
regarding self-contained herds and who is willing to establish a 
tested herd will be encouraged to do so. Such encouragement may 
take certain forms such-as financial compensation for the disposal of 
reactors and a bonus for every tested animal on the farm and also 
for every tested animal sold to other tested farms or to the butcher. 


Operation and Control of Proposed Measure to Eliminate Disease 


The first point to be decided is whether a scheme is to be voluntary 
or compulsory. We are of opinion, for reasons already stated, that 
a compulsory scheme applicable to all animals stands a reasonable 
hope of success, and that a voluntary one has no prospects of such 
success. 

Such a compulsory plan must be controlled and administered by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The veterinary staff required to carry 
out that work may be (1) whole-time employees of the Ministry, or 
(2) part-time employees of the Ministry ; despite the fact that we 
know the farmer would prefer a choice of veterinary surgeons carrying 
out the duty, we recommend that the work be undertaken by whole- 
time officers of the State. The reasons for this decision are :— 

(a) The present numbers of veterinary surgeons in private practice 
could not undertake the work on the 108,000 holdings in Northern 
Ireland. 

(b) To permit of the proper distribution of work and the economic 
administration of the schcme, veterinarians would be required to 
reside in certain rural areas not at present supporting a practitioner. 

(c) A dual allegiance is undesirable. 

(d) The employment of whole-time officers will lead more rapidly 
to a full State Veterinary Service dealing with all veterinary work on 
the farm, which is, in the opinion of the profession, the ultimate and 
desirable outcome of the proposal to eliminate disease. 

From the point of view of the veterinary practitioner this is a 
serious recommendation affecting the livelihood of over 60 members 
of the profession. These men realise that they are not numerous 
enough to undertake the work involved, and that the above suggestions 
do on the whole serve the best interests of the agricultural community. 
Absorption of those members of the profession who desire it into a 
State Service will deserve the very sympathetic consideration of the 
Government of Northern Ireland. 

Already the Ministry of Agriculture employ 80 veterinary surgeons 
in the control of disease, meat and milk inspection, purchase of live- 
stock, research and diagnosis. This forms a nucleus of a veterinary 
service to carry out the suggested preliminary programme. The 
present number would require to be trebled for this preliminary 
scheme. Weighed against the annual loss by the ravages of disease, 
the cost of a State Veterinary Service, if it resulted in a reduction of 
that loss by as little as 20 per’ cent., would be justified. The cost of 
such a scheme should fall mainly on the agricultural community. 

When a full State Veterinary Service is in operation we realise 
that an animal-loying population such as exists in Northern Ireland 
will require to be catered for. We refer particularly to dog, horse, 
and cat owners, etc., who in the ordinary way could not be looked 
on as directly connected with agriculture: These animals in our 
view will be best attended to by a system of State Animal Hospitals, 
whose staff will consist of specialists in surgery, medicine, parasitology, 
etc. The cost of such hospitals and the fees payable obviously will 
be a matter for consideration, but we must point out that apart 
altogether from the non-agricultural animal aspect, such hospitals 
will be an absolutely essential part of the State Veterinary Service. 
We need only point out, in this connection, operations on rigs, 
hernias, roarers, etc., and many other highly specialised operations. 
In addition, such specialists will be necessary for consultation. 

The tendency in the colleges will be to specialise in the last year 
and openings and suitable rewards for specialists should form a place 
in a State Service if veterinary science is to flourish and members of 
the profession retain their individuality and full incentive. 

The Minority Proposals 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE MINORITY IN THE NORTHERN IRELAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


In presenting the minority view, we first wish to state that the 
veterinary profession in N.I. are agreed that reform of the Veterinary 
Service should be an essential feature of post-war legislation. The 
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form of this legislation is the point on which there is difference of 
opinion. 

We believe that for a scheme to stand a reasonable hope of success 

features are essential :-— 

1. Free choice of veterinary surgeon by the stock-owner. 

P 2. Retention of the competitive element in the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

3. A guarantee that a veterinary surgeon will be available in all 
areas. 

In order that the agricultural community may derive the maximum 
benefit we believe that the veterinary profession should be organised 
on the following lines :— 

1. Research and laboratory work. 

2. Scheduled diseases work. 

3. Clinical medicine. 

Research work and work under the already scheduled diseases (1) 
and (2) above to be carried out by whole-time officers. Clinical 


medicine, heading (3), should be on a panel system as set out below. - 


(a) The panel scheme to apply to cattle only, or perhaps cattle, 
sheep and pigs, since it is our belief that better results are likely to 
follow the introduction of any scheme by easy stages. 

(5) Small-animal practice not to be included since from a public 
health point of view such work is of no interest and is likely to injure 
the main purpose of the scheme. 

(c) The scheme should not apply to equine work as sufficient 
powers already exist under the Horse Breeding Acts. 

(d) The setting up of central hospitals is a problem beset with 
a difficulties and is a matter which might be safely left to the 

ture. 

(e) All practitioners in N.I. should be given an opportunity to 
participate in the scheme. 

(f) Each veterinary surgeon to be responsible for his panel in a 
specified area. 

(g) Each veterinary surgeon to be remunerated by a per capita fee 
or basic salary. 

For this fee or salary the practitioner will treat all bovines on his 
panel; supply medicine, etc., and carry out the policy of the central 
authority for the control of certain diseases, and be free to attend to 
any equine or canine work he wishes. In locating veterinary surgeons 
to different areas as little disturbance as possible should be given to 
existing practitioners. The fee or salary, the size of the areas and 
the location of the practitioners would be a matter for negotiation. 

The future of this scheme will depend to an ever increasing extent 
on the contribution of scientific workers, and we have already s 
the need for greatly increased research work. 

Any future suggested treatments should be thoroughly investigated 
and no attempt should be made to make their application widespread 
until their efficacy has been proved by the clinicians. 

We feel also that the clinician should be allowed to stand by his 
convictions in the treatment of any particular case, and that he must 
have the liberty to apply the mode of treatment he thinks proper for 
any particular case. At the same time, fully realising that treatments, 
like fashions, change somewhat rapidly, we are of opinion that all 
recent research work be brought to his notice and that he be requested 
to give them a trial. 

In N.I. there will be many young veterinarians who have had little 
opportunity to acquire much clinical knowledge before setting up 
in practice, and it is suggested that provision should be made in the 
scheme for a consultant or consultants available in an advisory 
capacity who could also act as liaison officer between clinicians, 
research stations and the Central Authority. ‘This officer should be 
a person with many years’ experience as a general practitioner and 
one who is in close touch with the latest experimental work and, 
above all, we feel he should be the choice of the clinicians in order 
that he may retain their confidence. 


SALT FOR LIVESTOCK 


Salt is the foremost mineral deficiency of the livestock ration. 
Insufficiency frequently accounts for depraved appétites. Accord- 
ing to studies made at the University of Wisconsin and 
agricultural experiment stations of the Dominion of Canada and 
Iowa, salt-starved sheep, pigs and cows show low efficiency in util- 
ising feed. By actual tests made by Bohstedt, of Wisconsin, one 
pound of salt saved many pounds of grain. In order that animals 
may satisfy their needs, salt should be fed on a free-choice basis, 
especially when oil meals and mill feeds are used to supplement 
the home-grown feeds. The same findings apply to poultry. The 
depraved appetite manifested by cannibalism among growing chicks 
is cured by feeding salt. Sodium chloride of various feed runs from 


0-10 per cent. for corn to 0°40 per cent. for tankage, while the per- 
centage in animal tissues and secretions varies from 06°20 for milk 
to 0°80 for saliva.—Poultry Science (April, 1944). , 
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PROSPECTS IN AGRICULTURE 


_ the first time since the start of the war the Government 
have allowed the publication of acreage figures showing 
the increase in some of the chief tillage crops. Since 1:38 
the acreage under plough has nearly doubled. This increase 
has been achieved despite a greatly reduced staff and shows 
what the British farmer can do when he has the security of 
a stable market. . 

During the past two years there have been protests from 
some areas against the undue enforcement of the plough-up 

licy and it is now realised that the arable acreage has reached 
its peak. Mr. Hudson recently made it clear that, while the 
nation will want all the cereals and potatoes that can be grown 
in the next year or two, future developments are bound up 
with livestock farming. The four-year guarantee of prices 
and of a market for milk and meat is an indication of the 
course to be set. 

The veterinary profession has realised for some time the 

that ley-farming could play in the development of 
British livestock farming* and it was a happy occasion when 
the Central Veterinary Society was addressed by Sir George 
Stapledon on this subject. It is obvious that we still have 
much to learn concerning the effect of ley-farming on disease, 
particularly parasitic disease, but the general opinion appears 
to be that this system is capable of improving the health of 
livestock. One thing which stood out from the discussion 
was the important part field observations of animal behaviour 
must play in future research. A as valuable feature 
of ley-farming is that whilst helping to maintain livestock 
production it also encourages good arable farming. 

It is obvious that farmers now, more than ever before, have 
the goodwill of the public, and that the technical methods 
are becoming available to maintain this goodwill. Much 
depends, as Mr. Hudson insists, on the determination of the 
farmer to increase the efficiency of production—and on the 
ability of his expert advisers including members of the veterin- 
ary profession. The appointment of two committees, one 
by the Minister of Agriculture “to consider the character 
and extent of the need for higher agricultural education in 
England and Wales,” and the other jointly with the Board 
of Education to “‘ advise on all aspects of agricultural educa- 
tion to be provided by local education authorities,” shows 
recognition of the truth that British agriculture must be 
founded on science, adequately taught and _ intelligently 
applied. The indications are that the farming community !s 
fully aware of this but everything does not depend upon the 
farmer. The general public, Members of Parliament and 
industrialists still often fail to appreciate the part agriculture 
must play in post-war reconstruction. 

The duty of all those interested in agriculture is to see that 
the industry is as efficient as possible, but it is equally im- 
portant that our urban population should be made to under 
stand the vital contribution which a prosperous agriculture 
can make to national welfare : with this understanding British 
agriculture should make another real advance after the wat. 


*Vet. Rec. 1942. 54. 270. 


Of the many snake venoms—each species has its own formula— 
only two or three have been analysed, and these but partly. The 
active principle of snake venom is a complex protein—a CHON 
compound. The venoms of the cobra, rattlesnake, viper and moc 
casin are used therapeutically. Their action, respectivelv. is anal 
gesic, sedative, haemostatic and coagulant.—J.A.V.M.A. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Oesophagotomy in the Cow 


K. A. ROSS, M.R.c.v.s., 
ELTHAM 


Subject—Red Shorthorn cow; age five years; in-calf seven 
months. 

History.—The animal commenced choking in the morning an 
repeated attempts by the farmer with the probang failed to dislodge 
the obstruction. 

Examination.—The case was visited late in the afternoon and the 
cow found to be suffering from impaction of the oesophagus imme- 
diately anterior to the first rib. The animal was slightly tympanitic 
but was not distressed. . 

Treatment.—Repeated efforts to dislodge the obstruction by use 
of the probang brought no results. Three injections of arecoline 
hydrobromide were also of no avail. 5 

The case was visited later in the evening when further use of the 
probang was still unsuccessful. It was decided to attempt surgical 
removal in preference to rumenotomy or to risking acute tympany. 

Operative Procedure-——The obstruction could be palpated in the 
anterior part of the sternal fossa. 

The exact line of the oesophagus was determined by gentle move- 
ments of the probang, which was left in position. The right hand 
was placed in the posterior part of the sternal fossa, holding the 
impacted oesophagus slightly forward whilst an incision was made 
over the site of the obstruction. This incision was 6 inches long, 
parallel to the oesophagus, and on the upper border of the jugular 
furrow ending 3 to 4 inches anterior to the first rib. 

The subcutaneous fascia was parted by blunt dissection, as was 
the panniculus muscle, the lips of the wound being held apart by 
an assistant. Further blunt dissection revealed the limits of the 
mastoido-humeralis and the sterno-maxillaris muscles. By use of 

fingers it was possible to form an opening between these muscles 
and eventually to pass the hand between them. In this way the 
oesophagus was reached. 

One finger was inserted behind the oesophagus anterior to the 
obstruction and the whole mass was drawn slightly forward, the 
opening between the muscles being held apart by the assistant. 

An incision 2 to 3 inches long was made in the oesophagus over 
the obstruction. Tissue forceps were introduced and one turnip, 
5 inches in diameter, was removed followed by an irregular wedge- 
shaped mass of turnip 6 to 7 inches in length. 

Three interrupted catgut sutures were applied to the wound in 
the oesophagus. The muscles were allowed to go back into position 
and the skin was sutured with one continuous silk suture. 

Result.—The skin suture was removed two days later and there was 
some sloughing and discharge from the wound during the first four 
days. The wound was bathed with a weak solution of Dettol. 

Complete healing occurred after three weeks without leaving any 
fistula formation. The cow was fed on gruel for the first week, 
gradually returning to a normal diet. There was no noticeable loss 
of condition and a healthy calf was born at normal time. 

I wish to thank Miss A. P. Wenner, M.R.c.v.s., for her able assistance 
during this operation. 


REVIEW 


[Pasteurization. Harry Hit. 152 pp. H. K. Lewis 

& Co., Ltd. London, 1943. Price 10s.] 

This small book is mainly concerned with the efficient operation 
of commercial milk pasteurization plants, but it covers a rather 
wider aspect in that the various ancillary processes are dealt with 
and sections are included with regard to stassanization, sterilization, 

ogenization and ultra-violet irradiation. 

A brief history of the process of pasteurization is given and 

e cases both for and against pasteurization are reviewed. 

Although the book naturally deals mainly with the “ Holder” 
method of pasteurization, the high temperature short process 
(H.T.S.P.) which is now accepted under the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Regulations; the “ flash” and “ continuous flow” methods 
and “in-bottle ” pasteurization are fully described. The last- 
mentioned method is a more recent introduction to the various 
methods of pasteurization in so far as milk is concerned and is at 
present used only on a very small scale, but future developments 
in pasteurization are likely to be made along these lines and the 
— of a description of this process is especially to be wel- 
comed. 

The work is essentially practical and should prove a very useful 
guide to those whose duties include the supervision of pasteurization 


Demy 8vo. 


plants, due emphasis being given to the points which should be 
watched to prevent faulty processing developing. It concludes 
with a chapter on control measures. 

The book is devoid of illustrations and could be considerably 
improved if illustrations and lay-outs of the various types of plants 
were included. 


ABSTRACTS 


[Chronic Focal Interstitial Hepatitis in the Pig. Experimental 
Production by Feeding Ascaris Eggs. Ovpuam, J. N., and WuiTE, 
E. G. (1944.) J. comp. Path. 54. 1-15.] 

The success of these authors in clearing up the aetiology of 
“white spot liver” of pigs is now well known (White, E. G. [1941.] 
Vet. J. 97. 155, and Oldham, J. N., and White, E. G. [1942.] 
Vet, J. 98. 16). The present paper, which is a more extensive 
and detailed study of this problem, should be read by everyone 
interested in it. 

Ascaris eggs were obtained from the uteri of female Ascaris 
lumbricoides as for the earlier experiments; these eggs were incu- 
bated at 30°C. for 12 weeks before they were fed to rabbits: and 
guinea-pigs to test their infectivity. ‘This long incubation of the 
eggs was done because Ascaris eggs, which are said to become 
infective at about the eighteenth day, must go through a post- 
embryonation time lag (maturation period) before they become 
infective. In 1940 the infective eggs were fed to nine pigs eight to 
eleven months old. Four of these were given 1,600,000 eggs in the 
combined feed for all of them and four were given 400,000 eggs 
each by the month with a hypodermic syringe; one “ ratling ” was 
given 200,000 eggs. At intervals the pigs were killed and the 
liver and kidney were sectioned and examined. ‘The minced liver 
and lungs were also examined for larvae in a Baermann apparatus. 
Just before killing blood films were taken. The peritoneal and 
thoracic cavities and the trachea of some of the pigs were washed 
out with saline and the washings examined for larvae. The faeces 
of each pig were also examined for eggs by the sugar flotation 
method. 

In the second experiment in 1941 eleven weaned pigs eleven weeks 
old were used. These were selected from a sow whose faeces had 
been examined for Ascaris eggs at intervals of three weeks and had 
been always negative. This was done because the first experiment 
had been complicated by the presence of immature Ascaris in the 
intestine of some of the pigs. It turned out, however, that the 
attempt to obtain an Ascaris-free pig had failed, so that both ex- 
periments were confused by natural infection. In this second 
experiment additional blood films were examined when the eggs 
were fed as well as when they were killed and a modified Baermann 
method was used. A table and graphs give the results of the 
blood examinations and full protocols record the results. They 
cannot be summarised here. There are good photographs of whole 
livers and of sections of livers and of one lung. 

The first experiment showed that lesions identical in appearance 
with those of natural “ white spot liver” can be produced in young 
pigs by feeding embryonated eggs of Ascaris. Early lesions showed 


_a central haemorrhagic zone with destruction of liver cells and 


intense eosinophil infiltratidn, followed by absorption and repair 
and fibro-blast proliferation in the neighbouring interlobular septa. 
Old lesions showed persistent thickening of the septa and eosinophil 
infiltration. Lymphoid tissue was formed in the lesions and the 
larger masses of this formed spherical “ follicles” like those which 
have been described in the natural lesions. Although most of the 
lesions appeared to be on the surface of the liver, many deep lesions 
were demonstrated by sections. The fact that the lesions on the 
anterior and posterior surfaces of the liver were roughly similar 
in number supported the generally accepted view that the liver 
is infected through the portal vein and not through the peritoneal 
cavity. No larvae were found in peritoneal washings. Experiment 
2 confirmed the findings of experiment 1. 

In the blood the only significant change was the eosinophilia. 
The highest level reached was 23-7 per cent. The development 
and time relations of the eosinophilia in pigs given repeat small 
doses of eggs were similar to those in pigs given a single large dose. 
Thus it appears that only the initial dose causes a marked rise in 
the blood eosinophils, the level returning to normal in four to five 
weeks, so that a differential white cell count is not likely to be of 
value in diagnosis, except in the initial migratory phase of the 
parasites. The frequency of “ white spot liver” in this country 
suggests that Ascaris infection of pigs is almost ubiquitous, but 
not all pigs with liver lesions show Ascaris in the intestine. It is 
emphasised that more general and stricter attention to control 
methods by proper animal management would reduce losses from 
roundworm infection and condemned “ white spot livers” would 


be saved for food. 
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[A Vibrio Associated with Swine Dysentery. aoee, L. P. (1944.) 

Amer. J. vet. Res. 5. 3-5. (2 refs.).] 

Swine dysentery, though described 20 years ago in Indiana, is 
not generally recognised due to confusion with necrotic enteritis. 
The disease is easily reproduced by feeding to pigs the colon from 
an infected pig and since other tissues are not infective, it is con- 
cluded that.the disease is localised. Smears from the bowel of 
infected pigs show large numbers of vibrios which may be isolated 
on blood-agar plates after incubation for 48 hours in 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. carbon dioxide. Of eight pigs fed with culture, six 
developed symptoms like the milder cases produced by feeding 
infective bowel. 

A. W. G. 


[Treatment of a Virus Disease of Chickens with Su 

Aspuin, F, D. (1944.) Nature. 153. 253. (3 refs.).] 

It has been shown by Blakemore and by Glover that a virus can 
be demonstrated in the tissues of fowls affected with fowl paralysis 
(neurolymphomatosis) and that by several passages through young 
susceptible chicks the virulence of the infective agent can be so 
increased that it produces an acute disease in a few days, characterised 
by necrotic lesions in the viscera. In experiments recorded by the 
author al! chicks were killed five to ten days after infection, the results 
being assessed on the presence or absence of macroscopic lesions. 
Of 138 chicks inoculated with 18 strains of virus and treated with 
sulphadiazine in the food, none developed lesions, while of 117 
similarly infected controls 101 showed gross lesions. The disease 
is sensitive to the common drugs of the sulphonamide group in the 
following order of descending efficacy: sulphadiazine, sulpha- 
mezathine, sulphathiazole, sulphapyridine, sulphaguanidine. Sulph- 
anilamide is too toxic for chicks to be of value. As in bacterial 
infections, the action of these drugs is neutralised by p-aminobenzoic 
acid, nor do they act in vitro at room temperature. “The effect of 
sulphonamide treatment for fowls infected with typical fowl paralysis 
is being studied. 

A. W. G. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Membership Examination (July, 1944) 
LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


Glasgow 
First YEAR: 
Bremner, D. A. 'T. Kennedy, J. H. (C) 
Cameron. I. H. (C) McPhedran, D. 
Carmichael, A. D. E. Murphy, Miss L. I. 
Douglas, T. A. Nair, C. P. 
Dunlop, J. C. M. (B) *Millar, Miss M. E. 
Gordon, Miss E. D. (C) Moors, W. M. (B) 
Greig, Miss Jean (C) O'Hagan, Charles 
Grindlay, Maurice (C) Warnock, Hugh 
Hamilton, D. F. Whyte, Miss E. N. 
*Harrison, N. J. Young, I. J. B. P 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(C) denotes credit in Chemistry. 
(B) denotes credit in Biology. 


Seconp YEAR: 


Besant, J. B. (H) 

Campbell, A. D. 

Crawford, Miss E. T. 

Findlay, W. L 

Glenroy, J. McL. 

Grosset, A. B. © 

Lornie, David 

McCracken, D. 

Macdonald, E. F. F. 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(H) denotes credit in Histology. 
(P) denotes credit in Physiology. 


MaclInnes, Thos. 

Martin, W. B. (P) 
*Pfaff, H. W. 

Ross, J. G. 

Semple, M. 

Scott, A, M. 
*Urquhart, G. M. 

Wilson, Miss Audrey 


Tuirp YEAR: 
Campbell, R. S. F. Locke, Hugh 
Dickie, A. T. Murdoch, W. A. 
Dunn, A. M. Raeside, Hugh 
Forteath, A. D. (H) Young, A. A. 
Lawson, D. D. Young, G. B. 


(H) denotes credit in Hygiene. 


FourtH YEAR: 


Brown, John 
Burns, John 
Campbell, Donald 
Corbett, Miss Betty 
Hyam, R. I. C. 
Macfarlane, I. M. 


— 


Mackenzie, Miss Catherine 
Mackenzie, Miss Jamesina 
Sullivan, Jerome 
Sutherland, W. R. 
Thomson, Wm. 

Watters, Chas. 


(Final Year to follow) 


Edinburgh 
First YEAR: 
J. A. 
Bell, W. G. T. 
Bly thman, W. G. (C) 
Brotherton, P.N. 
Caird, Miss E. A. Y. (C) 
Copland, Miss E, A. 
*Cowie, J. F. 
Fleming, J. A. 
*Hall, J. H. 
Horseman, 
tHuddart, J. E 
*Kay, R. N. 
*Malloch, R. A. H. W. 
Miller, A. H. 
Moodie, E. W. 
+ denotes Ist Class Honours, 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


(C) denotes credit in Chemistry. 


Sreconp YEAR: 


Andrew, Hubert 
*Bottomley, P. J. 
Bowman, J. G. W. 
» Bownass, R. C. (P) 
Braithwaite, J. R. 
Chadwick, I. M. 
Donald, L. G. 
Duncan, J. M. 
*Dvyce, K. M. 
Ellis, P. R. 
Faulkener, J. T. 
Gourley, James 
Henderson, G. L. B. 
Horrox, M. A. (P) 


+ denotes Ist Class Honours, 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


*Moore, E. R. 


Murphy, Stanley 


McCully, W. H. 

Pette, F. D. (C) 

Preston, Miss A, C. 
*Rafferty, G. C. 

Rayne, Philip 

Richardson, Sydney (C) 
*Riddell-Swan, J. M. 

Ruddock, C. 

Slinger, Gerald 
*Soulsby, E. J. L. 


*Stockdale, H. G. 


*Thomlinson, J. R. 


Kerr, W. J. (P) 
Marr, Alfred (P) 
Munro, I. B. 
Paterson, J. D. (P) 
Renton, C. P. 
Robson. John 
Strachan, John 
Sullivan, E. W. 
Thomas, Philip 
Walker, Charles 
+Wilson, J. C. 
+Wilson, J. M. 
Wilson, W. J. 


(P) denotes credit in Physiology. 


Turrp YEAR: 


Allen, 

Clarke 

Gledhill, G. (A) (H) 
Hezlet, R. K. 

Hogg, Anthony (A) (H) 
Jordan, W. J. ( 
Lambert, P. S. (A) 
Leach, J. L. R. (A) 


+ denotes Ist Class Honours. 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Maclean, M. W. (P) (H) 
Marshall, P. M. 
*Olivant, J. M. 
Scott, G. R. 
Smith, J. H. C. — 
Towse, G. H.H 


+Wilson, J. B. 


(P) denotes credit in Pharmacology. 


(A) denotes credit in Anatomy. 
(H) denotes credit in Hygiene. 


Fourtu YEAR: 


Archer, Dennis 
Baillie, J. R 
Beynon, R. S. 
Blamire, R. V. 
Bridge, P. S. (Path) 
Duncan, George (Paras) 
Fairclough, R. R 
Grant, D. L 
Hall, J. G. 
*Harding. H. P. 
Hill, R. L. 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


*Langridge, R. N. T. 
Macdonald, Angus 
Newlands, T. B. 

*Osborne, A. D. 

Preston, P. T. (Paras) 
Sharman, G. A. M. 
Steven, H. J. (Path) 
Wallace, R. J. L. (Paras) 
Wildbore, J. S. 

Wood, James 


(Path) denotes credit in Pathology. 
(Paras) denotes credit in Parasitology. 


YEAR: 
Boyle, J. G. S. 
Chambers, T. A. M. 
Clarke, A. J. 


Conn, W. B. 
Coveney, P. V. 
Cowie, R. S. (S) 
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Davie, John 
Dougill, John 
Dow, J. K. D. 
*Duncan, L. J. P. 
Dymock, W. H. 
Edgar, James 
Fennell, Clement 
Ferguson, G. S. 
Forbes, D. L. 
Garden, J. F. 
Geary, T. C. 
Gibson, G. M. 
Jobling, Richard 
Latimer, G. E, M. 
Letham, John 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(S) denotes credit in Surgery. 


Dublin 
First YEAR: 


Buckley, Tho 
Cox, J. R. M. 
Doyle, J. F. F. 
Keenan, O. M. 
tLoughlin, David 
Ni Mhaoileoin, Miss S. 
O’Boyle, J. M. 
+ denotes Ist Class Honours. 
(B) denotes credit in Biology. 


Seconp YEAR: 


Adams, E. K. 
Alford, G. A. 
Bradbury, Miss J. 
Carroll, W. M. 
Corcoran, J. F. (H) 
Devereux, J. A. 
Dineen, Joseph 
Farrell, T. M. 
Forde, L. P. (P) 
Gormley, P. D. 
Higgins, J. P. (H) 
Hughes, F. J. ¢ 
Keane, Cornelius 
Lynch, T. J. 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Longley, R. F. A. L. 
McIntyre, W. I. M. 
Maclennan, K. J. R. 
Moody, F. C. 
Nisbet, D, I. 
Pearson, R. G. 
Rees, L. F. 

Scott, H. M. 
Stephenson, F. D. 
Stirling, John 
Sutherland, D. J. B. 
Thomas, P. D. (S) 
Vickers, T. A. 
Walker, J. A. G. 
Wilson, A. (S) 


O’Connor, Daniel (B) 
O'Reilly, G. M. B. (B) 
O’Sullivan, C. G. (B) 
Walsh, E. A. (B) 
Walsh, J. T. 
Warmington, J. C. 


McNamara, E. J. (H) 
*Martin, Hugh 
*O’Gorman, David 

O’Rourke, J. J. 

Polden, A. W. 
*Prendergast, W. J. N. 

Rackard, N. 

Richards; R. D. 

Shiel, J. C. (H) 

kuse, 

Tubridy, M. S. 

Weir, Edward 

White, Declan 


(P) denotes credit in Physiology, etc. 
(H) denotes credit in Histology, etc. 


Tuirp YEAR: 


Casserly, Patrick (A) (H) 
Coard, E. F. 

Coe, Thomas 

Cremin, C. J. 

Daly, P. J. (A) (H) 
Feeney, G. H. 

Finn, J. J. (A) 

Higgins, P. K. 

Hirsch, E. A. 
Hutchinson, R. W. 
Kealv B. A. 

Loughlin, Eamoun 
Lynch, Richard (P) 
McDermott, M. J. (P) (A) 


Maher, K. J. 

Moffitt, T. F. 
Moloney, Edmund 
Monoghan, D. G. (H) 
Moorhead, P. J. 
Murphy, P. A. 


Murphy, T. (Palatine) (A) 
Murphy, T. (Dublin) (A) 


Nicholson, J. T. (A) 
O’Brien, Cornelius 
O’Scanaill, T. (A) 


O’Sullivan, Edward (A) 


Quinn, P. 


Wolohan, J. J. 


O'Shaughnessy, T. N. 
Richardson, J. P. 
Sherriff, R. B. (Path) 


* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Simpson, 'T. T. (Paras) 
Sweeney, P 
Young, J. A. 


(Path) denotes credit in Pathology. 
(Paras) denotes credit in Parasitology. 


YEAR: 


Bourke, S. E. 
Dancey, G. F. 
Dolan, M. M. 
Earnshaw, R. E. 
Finlay, J. T. T. 
Gilmore, R. A. 
Hannigan, D. V. 
Kavanagh, J. F. 
Kelly, D. L. (M) 
King-Hall, R. C. R. 
McCarroll, P. J. 
McCullough, M. R. S. 


(M) denotes credit in Medicine. 
Liverpool 
No First YEar. 
Seconp YEAR: 
*Barker, I. R. 
Broughton, J. E, (H) 
A. 
avies, E. T. (H) 
Fletcher, J. T. 
Haigh, B. 
Henderson, Miss J. E. 
* denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Marshall, J. V. O. 
O’Connor, J. G. 
O'Farrell, J. D. 
O’Scannell, Peter 


Smyth, Arthur 
Tufts, F. A. 
Tyrrell, J. T. 
Wildman, W. D. 
Wolfe, F. E. 


*Hignett, P. G. 
*Holmes, J. R. 
Jones, R, G. 
Lees, Miss Peggy 
Llewellyn, D. G. 
Murch, O. (P) 
Walley, J. R. 


(P) Aenotes credit in Physiology, etc. 
(H) denotes credit in Histology, etc. 


Tuirp YEAR: 


Arthur, T. H. (A) 

Green, L. H. 

Johnston, R. M. 

Lloyd, W. H. 
(A) denotes credit in Anatomy. 
(H) denotes credit in Hygiene. 


FourtH YEAR: 


Alun-Jones, W. S. 
Ash, Miss J. D. M. 
Chambers, J. R. 
Davison, Mrs. A. M. 
Egginton, Miss D. N. 


Penny, R. H. C. (H) 
Scarisbrick, R. 
Wilkinson, G. T. 


Evans, J. R. 

Hall, C. A. 

Hawkins, R. H. (Path) 
Smith, A. N. 


(Path) denotes credit in Pathology. 


YEAR: 
Applebey, Miss S. L. 
Fox, H. J. (S) 
Hutchinson, Jack 
Kay, R. S. (S) 
Maddocks, J. T. 


(S) denotes credit in Surgery. 


Miscampbell, K. I. 
Rimmer, B. 
Robinson, P. 
Tudor, J. E. 


(To be concluded) 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Unregistered Veterinary Practitioners (Committee) 

On Friday of last week Sir G. CourtHore asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether he is now in a position to announce the constitu- 
tion of a Government Committee, as recommended. by the Loveday 
Committee on Veterinary Education, to enquire into the question of 
unqualified veterinary practice. 

Mr. Hupson: The Secretary of State for Scotland and I are 


McGroarty, D. J. 
(P) denotes credit in Pharmacology. 
(A) denotes credit in Anatomy. 
(H) denotes credit in Hygiene. 


Fourth YEAR: 


Black, R. A. 
Buckley, A. R. 


*Hill, H.’J. 
Jordan, Hercules (Path) 


Burke, W. L. (Path) 
Bryson, Hugh (Path) 
raig. S. A. 

*Cronin, M. T. I. 
Crooks, David (Path) 
Donnelly, J. G. 

romey, W. 

*Farrelly, B. T. 
Fitzpatrick, D. 

*Hamilton, A. H. A. 
Hatton, R. D, 


Kelly, Roderick 
Lawther, J. R. 

Lunny, W. J. (Path) 
Lynch, Vincent (Path) 
Lyness, Thomas 
*McCrea, G. H. 
Mone, P. B. 

Murphy, M. A. (Path) 
Nolan, Francis (Path) 
O’Donnell, B. L. 
O’Mahony, C. P. 


TupercuLosis (INFECTED MILK) 
Captain Sir Grorce ELLIston asked the Minister of Health what 
happens to milk intended for human consumption which has been 


appointing a Committee to enquire into the extent and effect of 
veterinary practice in Great Britain by persons who are not registered 
veterinary surgeons and to make recommendations as to any measures 
which may be desirable to limit or regulate such practice. 

The Minister then announced the names of those constituting the 
Committee, as notified in the Notes and News columns of this issue. 
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found to contain living tubercle bacilli during such time, perhaps 
several months, before a veterinary officer succeeds in finding the 
cow or cows responsible. 

Mr. WiLtinK: There is no power to stop the sale of such milk 
for human consumption until the infected cow is discovered. 

Sir G. ELLIston : May I ask the Minister whether his Department 

recommended local authorities to take frequent samples, and 

whether that serves any useful purpose at all, if the local authority 
has no power to stop the sale of milk when tubercle is found ? 

Mr. WILLINK: Perhaps my hop. and gallant Friend will put that 
question on the Paper. It seems to raise a further matter with which 
I cannot deal to-day. 


MILK (CLEANLINESS PRECAUTIONS) 


Sir R. GLyn asked the Minister of Health how many prosecutions 
for selling dirty milk or keeping milk by. retailers under unwholesome 
conditions have been instituted during the last twelve months ; and 


by whom. 
: I regret that the information asked for is not 
available. 

Sir R. Gyn asked the Minister of Health if he is satisfied that 
under ‘existing Statutes and Regulations ‘milk, after it has left the 
producers and the creamery or milk centre, is kept clean and under 
proper conditions by wholesalers and retailers; and, if not, what 
steps does he propose to take to ensure clean milk to the consumer 
after the new proposals affecting the licensing of dairy herd keepers 

e effective. 

Mr. WILuInkK The enforcement of the relevant statutory pro- 
visions in relation to wholesale and retail premises, other than dairy 
farms, will under the proposals at present before Parliament remain 
(as now) the responsibility of local authorities. I have no reason to 
doubt that these provisions are adequate to ensure satisfactory con- 


_ ditions in the sale and distribution of milk from such premises. 


Sir R. GLyn asked the Minister of Health whether any Regulations 
are in force to ensure that milk in process of delivery is so kept as 
not to become affected by sun heat and thus tend to sour; whether 
milk-bottles and churns have to-be protected against rain and dirt; 
and whether milk is inspected in retail shops ; and why such retailers 
are not licensed and subject to conditions ensuring cleanliness. 

Mr. WILLINK: With regard to the first two parts of the Question, 
there are specific provisions in the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, 
requiring every person engaged in the conveyance or distribution of 
milk to use all practicable precautions for preventing the milk from 
being unnecessarily exposed to heat and from being contaminated 
by dirt, dust, rain-water or otherwise. The Order also requires that 
churns shall be so made as to prevent access to the milk of dirt, 
dust or rain-water. As regards the third part of the Question, it is 
the duty of the local authorities to enforce the Order and to make 
such inspections as they think necessary for that purpose. As regards 
the last part of the Question, the Order requires all dairies, and dairy- 
men, to be registered by the local authority, and Section 22 of the Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938, provides that a local authority, subject to an 
appeal to a court of law, may refuse or cancel the registration of a 
person who applies to be or is registered as a retail purveyor of milk 
if, in their opinion, the public health is, or is likely to be, endangered 
by any act or default of that person. ° 


Mik (Heat TREATMENT PLANT) 

Colonel Carver asked the Minister of Food what steps he is 
taking with the dairy trade to facilitate the installation of adequate 
heat treatment plant for milk. 

Colonel LLEweLuin: Discussions are at present taking place with 
representatives of the milk distributive trade regarding the measures 
necessary, including the provision of the plant required, to imple- 
ment the Government’s policy of providing better milk. 


‘ NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


July 25th.—Special Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., 
at Glasgow (North British Station Hotel), 10.45 a.m. 

July 28th—Summer Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Wilmslow, 12 noon. 

July 28th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., at Hay- 
ward’s Heath (Hayworthe Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

July 28th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Leeds, 3 p.m. . 


July 28th,—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Compton, 11 a.m. 
Aug. 2nd.—Meeting of the Western Counties Division, N.V.M.A,, 
. at Exeter (Guildhall), 2 p.m. 
Aug. 17th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 


Committee on Veterinary Practice by Unregistered Persons 


In accordance with the recommendation made by the Loveday 
Committee on Veterinary Education in Great Britain, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
have appointed a Committee to enquire into the extent and effect 
of veterinary practice in Great Britain by persons who are not 
registered veterinary surgeons and to make recommendations as 
to any measures which may be desirable to limit or regulate such 
practice. The Committee is constituted as follows :— 


Sir John Chancellor, G.c.M.G., G.C.Vv.0., D.S.0. (Chair- 
man). 
A. C. Brown, Esq., Provost of Kirkcudbright. 
Sir Daniel Cabot, m.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary Officer, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. : 
J. W. Salter Chalker, Esq., j.p., Chairman, Diseases of Animals 
Committee of the National Farmers’ Union. 
Charles Dukes, Esq., c.B.£., General Secretary, National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers. 
Professor James Gray, M.C., M.A., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Member 
of the Agricultural Research Council. 
Robert Hobbs, Esq., Member of Council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England. 
C. M. Holmes, Esq., Vice-President, Association of Unquali- 
fied Practitioners and Animal Castrators. 
W. F. Holmes, Esq., Member of Council of the Kennel Club. 
W. D. Jackson, Esq., Past-President, National Farmers’ Union 
and Chamber of Agriculture of Scotland. 
Sir Louis J. Kershaw, k.c.s.1., C.1.E., Member of the Loveday 
Committee on Veterinary Education. 
Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, D.s.O., F.R.C.V.S., T.D., J.P., Member of 
Council, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The Secretary to the Committee is Mr. G. H. Higgs, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, to whom communications 
yo be addressed at 99, Gresham Street (First Floor), London, 


* * * * * 
-P.D.S.A. Bill 


We regret that in our note appearing in these columns in our 
issue of July 8th, giving the main features of the Bill put forward 
in Parliament by the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the 
Poor, we inadvertently omitted to bring out the important fact that 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries put in a further Memo- 
randum to the Committee of the House of Commons urging the 
Committee either to reject the Bill or to pass it only after suitable 
amendments were made. 

* * * 


PERSONAL 


RETIREMENT PRESENTATION TO Mr. ARTHUR GOFTON 
In our issue of July 8th we intimated that Mr. Arthur Gofton, 
F.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Officer to the City of Edinburgh, would 
be retiring from that post on July 15th, after service with the Cor- 
poration for 30 years. At a pleasing ceremony on Friday, July 14th, 
tributes were paid to Mr. Gofton’s distinguished services when 
he received a presentation from his colleagues in the Public Health 


Department. A gift was also presented to Mrs. Gofton. e 

Dr. W. G. Clark, Medical Officer of Health, in making the 
presentation, said that for 30 years Mr. Gofton had maintained a 
standard of efficiency in veterinary supervision that might well be 
the envy of many an official. Like most preventive measures, the 
work of the veterinary inspector seldom came into the limelight, 
but records showed that Mr. Gofton had supervised the meat and 
the milk supplies of the citizens in such a way that the city had 
been singularly free of trouble connected with its food supply. It 
was on Mr. Gofton’s advice that, in 1926, a tubercle-free herd of 
cows had been introduced into the Corporation’s farms, as a result 
of which the municipal hospitals to-day enjoyed a milk supply of 
the highest grade. The same policy had been followed at Bangout 


Hospital when the administration passed to the Corporation in 1930. 

A characteristic incident in Mr. Gofton’s career was the discovery 
of symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease in pigs imported at Leith 
Docks in 1926. This was largely due to a study he had made of 
export procedure while on visits to Denmark and Holland. For 
his services on that occasion Mr. Gofton had been thanked by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Births.—Crownvrst.—At the Fielding-Johnson Hospital, Leices- 
ter, on July 11th, 1944, to Margaret (née Stanley), wife of J. G. 
Crowhurst, M.R.C.v.s., Spinney Nook, Rothley, Leicester—a sister 
for Robert. 2 

* * * 


* 
Hotmes.—On July 29th, 1943, at Port Shepstone, Natal, to Mrs. 
Holmes, wife of Lieut. C. R. Holmes, R.A.V.C.—a daughter, Lesley 


Anne. 


* * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Youna, Peter, 6, St. Mary’s Place, St. Andrews, Fife. 
N. Edinburgh, January 4th, 1888. Died July 3rd, 1944. 


Mr. Peter YOUNG, M.R.C.V.S. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Peter Young, M.R.C.Vv.s., 
who practised in St. Andrews for over 50 years and was well known 
over a wide area. He was veterinary inspector for St. Andrews 
Town Council. 

Mr. Young was an enthusiastic sportsman, and was a keen 
competitor and member of the golfing and bowling club of St. 
Andrews and an original member of the New Golf Club. He 
was also a keen gardener and a member of the local Rose 
Society. Mr. Young was greatly interested in the affairs of the 
town, although he did not occupy any official position. 

* * * 


ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


The following announcement is made in the issue of the London 
Gazette dated July 7th, 1944: To be Lts.: James Noel Hills 
(318536), May 23rd, 1944; Donald Thomas Mortimer (318616), 
May 24th, 1944; John Charles Arundell Gardner (318780), Philip 
John Mitchell, May 26th, 1944; William Alastair Greig, B.v.sc. 
> June 10th, 1944; John Harold Robins (322340), June 12th, 
1944. 


* * * * * 


USES AND ABUSES OF RECORDING 


The fact that recording is severely criticised by some only throws 
into relief the necessity to understand fully what kind of tool it is 
and how it should be used. For instance, the responsibility for 
the dangerous state of the poultry industry just before the war 
and the incidence of tuberculosis in dairy cattle was placed at the 
door of recording. Constitution as indicated by conformation, it 
was claimed as a counterblast, was in the long run more important 
than high yields. 

But there is no reason why records should be used to encourage 
“record ” yields, and properly handled, as the trained plant breeder 
handles them, records are in the long run a more accurate guide to 
constitution than anything else. Records are a precision tool of 
the scientific worker. Only when these are used as a selling agent 
for the individual do they interfere with progress, and this point 
must certainly be clearly realised by everyone who is concerned with 
improvement on a national scale-—Farmer and Stock-Breeder. 

* * * * * 


TRAINING OF FARRIERS 


Graduated 


The Joint Committee of the National Master Farriers and 


Blacksmiths Association, and the Amalgamated Society of Farriers 
and Blacksmiths has recently issued a memorandum on the subject 
of training. of apprentices. It is understood that all apprentice 
schemes are to be dealt with by the various Education Committees 
throughout the country, and therefore the Committee recommends 
that the proposals in the memorandum should be incorporated 
into and form the basis of local schemes. It is moreover strongly 
urged that every scheme should include instruction in the structure 
of the horse’s foot and the principles of horse shoeing. The tech- 
nical side, such as the art of welding, the making, fitting and nailing 
of horses’ shoes, and the general working of iron and steel would 
be acquired in a suitable approved farrier’s forge. Technical 
training should be continuous for a period or for part time at a 
technical college, to include the use of all tools connected with the 
repair of agricultural implements, oxy-acetylene welding, forge 
welding. soldering and brazing, hardening and tempering, etc., 
the period of apprenticeship to be not less than five years and 
periodical examinations to ascertain what progress has been made. 
—N.H.A. News Sheet. 
* * + 


WREATHS BLAMED FOR CATTLE POISONING 
A complaint by a farmer that three of his cattle had been 
poisoned as a result of eating wreaths thrown over the wall of a 


cemetery was referred to at the quarterly meeting of the Western 
District. Committee of Perth County Council. It was reported 


that the Burial Ground Committee had received a letter from 
Mr. J. A. MacLachlan, farmer, Kirkton, Crianlarich, intimating 


that three of his cattle had been poisoned through eating parts of 
old wreaths which had been thrown over the wall of the Kirkton 
Cemetery, Tyndrum, and that he had a claim against the County 
Council for veterinary services, medicine, etc. He asked in his 
letter that a notice board should be erected warning people of the 
danger of throwing wreaths over the wall where livestock were 
grazing. 

_ The Committee agreed to the erection of a notice, but denied 
liability in respect of the poisoning of the cattle. 

* * * 


EFFECTS OF MACHINE MILKING ON LEUCOCYTES 
AND CHLORIDE IN MILK 


The leucocyte count of milk and its chloride content are not 
reliable indicators of udder infection. Whether the milking 
machine is but a fomite or causes the irritation which predisposes 
to udder infection was answered by a critical trial on 31 cows 
divided into two groups: machine-milked and hand-milked. The 
effect of the milking machine on the leucocyte counts and chloride 
titrations of the milk was computed and the methods pursued were 
described. The finding was that most of the cows when machine- 
milked yielded a higher leucocyte count and chloride values than 
the hand-milked cows, and this was found to be true for both 
infected and healthy udders. Cows, however, showed marked 
individual differences in their response to the milking machine. 
The milking machine appeared to spread Pseudomonas aeruginosa 
infection, but whether it contributed to the spreading of strepto- 
coccal infection was found to be indefinite. The time that the 
cups of the milking machine should be left on the teats was in 
agreement with others who have shown that leaving the cup on 
too long is a source of irritation which predisposes to mastitis. 
Manufacturers of milking machines recommend milking in four 
to five minutes, insisting that slow milking cows can be trained to 
let down their milk at a faster rate-—J. Dairy Sci. (March, 1944).. 

* * * 

GAPEWORM (SYNGAMUS TRACHEA) INFECTION 

OF ADULT CHICKENS 


Although only young fowl are clinically affected with gapeworm 
disease, successful experimental infection of adult chickens indi- 
cates that grown up birds may be carriers of the causal nematode— 
Syngamus trachea. Oliver, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
exposed 13 chickens to contaminated soil and found one of them 
gravely infected in 23 days. Symptoms of distressed breathing 
were pronounced and the autopsy revealed 94 pairs of the worm in 
the trachea. The faeces of the remaining 12 birds examined by 
the flotation method revealed that six were evacuating numerous 
worm eggs; and six were harbouring mature worms in the trachea. 
The observation appears to have proved that adult chickens are 
important factors in spreading the disease. In a severe outbreak 
of gapeworm disease among young pheasants raised in confinement 
on a ranch in the State of Washington, barium antimony] tartrate 
inhaled as a dust was found to be effective in the removal of the 
wormsefrom the trachea, as was previously proved in chickens and 
turkeys.—Expt. Sta. Rec. 

* 


* * * * 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN HORSES 


The obvious reasons why artificial insemination is less widel 
ractised in horses than in cattle and sheep are discussed at lengt 
y Dimock in the March 18, 1944, issue of the Thoroughbred 
Record. In the first place, collecting semen from stallions is more 
difficult than from bulls, and secondly, the Jockey Club has ruled 
that the stallion must actually serve the mare, since it is important 
that “the sire and the dam be accurately and definitely known” 
when registering the offspring. The rule, however, does not apply 
to the Standardbred, the American Saddle Horsey nor to the draft 
breeds. Besides the difficulty of collecting the whole ejaculate 
in a breeding sack or artificial vagina, the short duration of 
oestrum (usually four to five days) is an obstacle when the semen 
has to be shipped from a distance. Furthermore, a satisfactory 
diluent and preservative for stallion semen has not been found. 
Says Dimock: “ Artificial insemination has its place in reproduc- 
tion of animals when well managed by persons who know it has 
been a success. However, published reports are of the successes 
not of the failures. The latter are spoken of in a soft voice.”— 
J.A.V.M.A. 
* * * * 


DRUGS FOR PRESURGICAL PREPARATION 


Alcohol, in a 70 per cent. concentration (by volume), has out- 
standing value against skin bacteria—the surgeon’s hands and the 
surgical site. The demand by the Armed Forces in their “ all out” 
war effort abroad and at home is reflected in the shrinking of the 
alcohol supply for medical and surgical use. However, 0-5 per 
cent. of hydrochloric acid having antiseptic properties may be 
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sately used as a substitute, and a 10 per cent. solution of aluminium- 
potassium sulphate, although not germicidal, imprisons bacteria 
in skin that would otherwise release its flora. But veterinarians 
habituated to the use of alcohol tor ,presurgical preparation will 
never be disappointed by using mercuric chloride solufion after 
the usual cleansing with soap and water. Scrubbed into the skin 
of large animals in strengths of 1: 500 to 1: 1,000 with a stiff brush, 
it leaves a sate field to invade, although some hands are quite 
sensitive to its repeated action.—J.A.V.M.A. 
MINERAL-VITAMIN MIXTURES 
At the Ithaca conference for veterinarians, Prof. F. B. Morrison, 
distinguished livestock nutritionist of the Cornell University 
faculty, advised against the use of complicated mineral and vitamin 
mixtures of questionable value by tarmers. When animals are un- 
thrifty, farmers should consult their local veterinarians, Professor 
Morrison suggested (Ithaca Journal, Jan. 7, 1944). In other words, 
as these columns have frequently pointed out, deficiency diseases 
are medical problems, solved by first making as accurate diagnosis 
as possible. There is much to praise in the policy of encouraging 
the distribution of feed supplement: through professional channels. 
—J.AVM.A. 
RUMINANT NUTRITION 
The ruminant presents intriguing problems to the physiologists 
and bacteriologists. In the young, the true numa compared 
with the capacity of the other three compartments, is relatively 
large. As the rumen, reticulum and omasum enlarge to receive 
bulky forage, the reverse is true in the adult. Only the true 
stomach (abomasum) secretes gastric juice. The fragmentation 
that takes place in the other three compartments is brought about 
by microérganisms that take residence therein. There is little 
evidence that the large amount of saliva swallowed exerts any 
enzymatic action. The chemical changes (fermentation) feedstuff 
undergoes in the rumen are important factors in ruminant nutri- 
tion. Goss, University of California, raised calves to 19 months 
without roughages by feeding ‘concentrates frequently in small 
quantities and adding cod-liver oil and calcium carbonate. The 
feeding of artificial roughage (paper pulp) did not alter rumination. 
Ruminants possess the power to synthesise vitamins. Thiamin, 
riboflavin, biotin, pantothenic acid, vitamin K, and to some extent 
nicotinic acid increase in the rumen during the fermentation of 
feedstuffs. The microérganisms in the rumen are also able to 
use nonprotein nitrogenous compounds such as urea and ammonium 
salts for the synthesis of protein (protoplasm) which can be utilised 
eventually by the rpminant. Although ascorbic acid is known 
to be synthesised by ruminants, obviously its sources are the tissues. 
The rumen, through the action of bacteria, is able to extract 
about 30 per cent. of energy available in roughage@—(Peculiarities 
of Ruminant Nutrition, Nutrition Reviews, 1, (Nov. 1943): 389-390.) 
* * * * 


SULPHADIAZINE IN ACTINOMYCOSIS . 

Lt. David Tornoff, m.c., reports (J. Am. Med. Assn.) the success- 
ful treatment with sulphadiazine, of a case of actinomycosis in a 
soldier. The disease was well established and involved the mand- 
ible, both sides of the face and the anterior surface of the neck. 
Treatment required 120 days and recovery was complete. , 

In view of the fact that occasional cases of actinomycosis (or 
actinobacillosis) are resistant to sodium iodide therapy the success 
of sulphadiazine even in this single case might justify a trial of 
it in animals of unusual value. The drug was administered by 
the mouth, one gramme four times a day. The patient suffered no 
ill effect from this small daily dose over a period of four months.— 
Vet. Med. 

* * * “ * 
VETERINARY MEDICINE IN JAPAN 

From the utilitarian point of view, the quality of veterinary 
education in Japan is subordinate to the place and status provided 
for those it qualifies. 

The number of veterinarians in Japan is extremely high com- 
pared with the domestic animal population. In 1900, there were 
4,248 practitioners and these have been increased gradually in 
accordance with needs. The chief of the livestock sanitary service 
is a veterinarian ranking as major general. The directors of 
animal husbandry and the stallion depots also are veterinarians. 
Japan maintains two veterinary schools for the civil service and a 
veterinary military academy. Baccalaureate degrees are conferred 
upon the graduates of veterinary colleges, and doctorate degrees to 
those who make important contributions to the science. Before 
the war the head of the veterinary corps of the army was a 
colonel and under him were four majors, 20 captains and 33 
lieutenants for each army corps. Others were attached to the 


remount service, the military academy and the school- of. horse- 
shoeing. To supply replacements 20 students were admitted 
annually into the academy. Professors Muto and Nitta, prominent 
figures in the world veterinary circles, have, since 1921, published 
the Journal of the Japanese Society of Veterinary Science. Its 
articles, in Japanese, are summarised in German, English and 
French. For the new régime of Manchukuo where domestic 
animals (cattle, horses, swine) are abundant, an elaborate sanitary 
service was established, comprising experiment stations and vaccine 
laboratories.—Vet. Med. 
* * * * * 
“Your cow has only two faults—it doesn’t live very long and 
doesn’t give very much milk while it is alive. If you take these 
two faults away, it isn’t a bad cow.” ‘“‘ The farmer has two faults— 
he doesn’t know how to breed a cow, and when he has bred a cow 
he doesn’t know how to manage her. If you take away those two 
faults, he isn’t a bad farmer."~—-Frotessor R. Boutflour at Darlington. 
* 


The tightening of regulations governing the importation of horses 
into the Union of South Africa has recently been announced. 
Henceforth under Government Notice 2273, no person shall import 
into the Union any equine animal unless it is accompanied by a 
certificate issued by a State veterinarian of the country of origin 
setting out that it is free from any infectious or contagious disease. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 
The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer ly and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


THE ONE-HUMPED CAMEL 


Sir.—I have just completed a second. supplement on my 
“Treatise on the One-Humped Camel” to bring it up to date. 
In 1933 I published: the first supplement. These supplements are 
designed to be pasted inside the cover of the book. To cover the 
cost of printing, I have put a price of 6d. post free anywhere on 
them; but any M.R.C.V.S. who has purchased my treatise and who 
will send 1d. for postage will be supplied free if he will write to 
my address. 


White House, 
20, Pewley Hill, Guildford. 
June 27th, 1944. 


Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD S. LEESE, M.R.¢.V.S. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS. 1894 to 1937, AND 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


{ Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- Parasitic | Sheep Swine 
mouth | Mange® | Fever 
June 16th to 
30th, 1944... 4 5 | 2 | 59 
| 
riod in— | 
943 11 | 24 
1942 15 3) — 1 | 17 
1941 9 ae] 2 3 34 
Total Jan. Ist to 
Tune 30, 1944 lll | 6 61 | 418 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
100-258 
1942 172 | 45 | 26 117 | ‘232 
1941... | 274 «| 255 | 10 134 | 795 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 


The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified 
as free from Tuberculosis as at June 30th, 1944, was as follows: — 
(GREAT 

BriTAIN) 


WALES 
16,373 


8,555 


ENGLAND - 


4,128 3,690 
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